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Survey’ of the World 


Last Thursday Presi- 
Mr. Taft’s Week dent Taft attended the 

session of the Interna- 
tional Chambers of Commerce at Boston. 
He was cordially greeted by Governor 
Woodrow Wilson, who stayed overnight 
at the President’s hotel. One day 
earlier Mr. Taft was in Altoona, Pa., 
helping to celebrate the semi-centennial 
of the meeting of the fourteen war Gov- 
ernors who pledged to President Lin- 
coln their loyalty and support. Mr. Taft 
declared that this country is entering 
upon the most prosperous period in its 
history——-Earlier in the week the 
President told a delegation of postmas- 
ters that he favored the plan of their Na- 
tional League for extending the civil ser- 
vice law to third and fourth class post- 
masters. Its legafity will be studied by 
the Attorney-General and the Postmis- 
ter-General. Mr. Taft issues a long 
statement treating the issues. He de- 
fends the protective tariff, while calling 
for revision “to keep prices from being 
exorbitant”; opposes the third party 
plan for trust regulation; discusses the 
monetary problem, the Nicaraguan sit- 
uation, the recall, immigration, etc. 
“Suffrage for women is an issue to be 
decided by the States,” according to the 
President. In the current issue of the 
Century Magazine Mr. Hillis gives Mr. 
Taft’s reasons for regarding socialism 
as a menace. Speaking at Beverly, 
Mass., on the 28th, Mr. Taft attacked 
the Democratic tariff program and the 
third party, which he declared to have 
split off from.the Republican party “‘not 
for any one principle, or indeed on any 
principle at all, but merely to gratify per- 
sonal ambition and vengeance.” He at- 
tacked the Progressive platform as a 


“crazy quilt,” stated that the movement 
would collapse were its standard bearer 
to be removed, and declared that ‘“fortu- 
nately there is not the slightest chance of 
the success of the third party.” Gov- 
ernor Hadley of Missouri opened the 
Republican campaign at St. Louis on the 
28th, stating that “there are at present 
only two candidates before the American 
people. They are Taft and Wilson. Of 
these I prefer Taft. While there were 
some conditions surrounding the Chi- 
cago National Convention of which I 
did not approve, I believe Taft will be 
the best man to solve them.” 


On October 2, Mr. Roose- 
velt was to finish his 
10,000 mile journey thru 
twenty-seven States. The candidate be- 
gan his canvass of the South last week 
in southwestern Missouri. He believes 
that he has a fighting chance in that 
State, in Tennessee, Louisiana, Georgia 
and North Carolina. Mr. Roosevelt said 
that Champ Clark carried the Missouri 
primaries, but “the bosses did not want 
him nominated”—wanting another can- 
didate; “and they got him by overriding 
the vote of the people in not only this but 
in every State whose primaries Mr. Clark 
carried.” (Just after Woodrow Wilson’s 
nomination Kermit Roosevelt told State 
Senator F. D. Roosevelt, the Democrat. 


Mr. Roosevelt 
Down South 


. ‘Pop prayed for Clark!’’)+» The action at 


Baltimore was, Mr. Roosevelt continued. 
“as wilful a disregard of the desire of 
voters as was evidenced in the Republi- 
can convention at Chicago.” Mr. Roose- 
velt told his hearers: “We propose to 
pass prosperity around.” His reception 
in Oklahoma was highly enthusiastic. In 
Arkansas he called for a greater navy 
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and advocated the employment of the 
- Panama Canal force for the deepening 
of the Mississippi. At New Orleans he 
scolded the Democratic Congress for vot- 


ing to remove the duty on sugar—sugar . 


being-a staple in that State. He declared 
that on election he would carry -out the 
plank of his platform with respect to the 
conservation of the Mississippi River, 
and to this end would place Colonel 
Goethals in charge of the work. This 
would mean the reclamation of an im- 
mense area of swamp lands, enough to 
make a State larger than Illinois. At 
Boston, on the 27th, Governor Wilson 
said he did not wonder that Mr. Roose- 
velt “thinks trusts are inevitable.” 

“He never found any way of checking them, 
and he thought it was inevitable that the Steel 
Corporation should buy the Tennessee Coal 
and Iron Company, and that the Chief Execu- 
tive should consent to an illegal thing in order 
to build up an irresistible power.” 

Governor Wilson declared that if Mr. 
Roosevelt were elected he could have “no 
third-party Congress behind him,” and 
would be unable to carry out his pro- 
posals. At Atlanta, on the 28th, Mr. 
Roosevelt accused Governor Wilson of 


falsifying his views upon the trust ques- 


tion. This followed a demonstration in 
favor of the Democratic candidate, who 
for three years practised law in the city ; 
but there was no lack of enthusiasm for 
the third party candidate. Mr. Roose- 
velt stated that Taft and Wilson occupy 
the same position with regard to the 
trusts, “the position the Wall Street 
magnates thoroly approve,’ and added 
that Governor Wilson “does not know 
the present day life of this nation.” 


Governor Wilson On the 29th Governor 
and the Issues Wilson issued a state- 
ment in regard to the 

coming Democratic convention at Syra- 
cuse, which will nominate the New York 
State ticket. Governor Wilson has 
wished to avoid “even the appearance of 
doing what I condemn in others, namely, 
trying to dictate what a great party or- 
ganization should do, what candidates it 
should choose, and what platforms it 
should adopt,” but demands an unbossed 
convention and a ticket as free as those 
headed by Mr. Straus and Mr. Hedges. 
In “protected” New England Gov- 
ernor Wilson discussed last week his 
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tariff policy, defining his purposes as the 
unearthing and cutting out of special 
privilege, ‘‘without affecting that part of 
business which is sound and legitimate.” 
He referred to the “fraud” of calling 
ours a “protective” tariff in the face of 
the conditions uncovered at Lawrence. 
At New Haven, Governor Wilson ex- 
prest admiration for President Taft as 
an individual, but added: 

“The President said the other day that if 
the Democratic party was put in power there 
would come a series of rainy days for those 
engaged in the industries of the country. | 
recall the time when he condemned that pre- 
posterous Schedule K, under which the wool 
monopoly flourishes, and I want to ask him 
if he doesn’t think that rainy days came long 
ago to the poor mi!l hands in Lawrence, Mass. 
What kind of days are those that are enjoyed 
by some.of the employees of the overshadow- 
ing steel monopoly, who have to work seven 
days in the week, twelve hours every one of 
the seven, and can’t, when the 365 weary days 
have past and a year is told, find their bills 
paid or their little families properly sustain- 
ed? Are they waiting for rainy days?” 
Governor Wilson also paid a tribute to 
Senator La Follette, and. referred to Mr. 
Roosevelt as “the. understudy to Provi- 
dence.” Speaking at Scranton, Pa., on 
the 23d he again referred to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s promise to put the protective tariff 
“prize money” in the pay envelope, say- 
ing, “I want to know how he proposes 
to get it there.’ The Governor said he 
had searched the third party’s program 
without enlightenment-on this point—un- 
less the proposal for an industrial com- 
mission charged with supervising the 
great monopolies formed under the tariff 
is to be entrusted with the task of looking 
after labor. Governor Wilson says: 

“I am a Progressive because we have not 
kept up with our changed conditions. We 
have not kept up as well as other nations 
have, and unless we move our practice up to 
the facts, the facts will have the better of the 
argument, because law trails along after the 
facts, and only that law is unsafe which trails 
along after the fact and makes it follow 
imaginative progress and will-o’-the-wisps.” 
He declares his approval of the direct 
popular election of United States Sen- 
ators, the initiative and the referendum. 
The recall of judges he does not ap- 
prove, not because some judges do not 
deserve to be recalled, but because this 
remedy for actual ills is superficial. 
Governor Wilson was scheduled to start 
West again on October 2 for a ten days’ 
tour 
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The president-emeritus 
of Harvard University 
returned from a round- 
the-world trip in the interests of, world 
peace five weeks. ago. After studying 
the situation “from the point of view of 
a non-partisan who has generally voted 
the Republican ticket,” he issues an open 
letter advocating the election of Gover- 
nor Wilson, The issues are, he says, “the 


Dr. Eliot on the 
Presidency 


prompt and effective reduction of the 


high tariff” and the amendment of or 
political system. The Republican party 
is strongly protectionist and conservative 
on the constitutional questions; the Pro- 
gressives are protectionist, but constitu- 
tionally radical; the Democrats favor “a 
tariff for revenue with no destructive im- 
mediate reductions,” while they are, on 
constitutional questions, “more conserva- 
tive than the Progressive party, less con- 
servative than the Republican.” Judg- 
ing by its history and recent action, the 
Democracy “seems likely, under its new 
leaders, to accomplish a judicious and ef- 
fective reduction”—to which it is fully 
4 . “é 

pledged. The Progressive party “cannot 
be trusted to deal wisely with the tariff’ 
both because of its membership and be- 
cause Of its protectionist platform. 

“Moreover, its candidate, ex-President 
Roosevelt, has never shown any acquaintance 
with tariff questions, any interest in them, or 
any comprehension. of the disastrous effects 
of the tariff on American industries and on 
the prices of the necessaries of life to con- 
sumers. His present utterances on the sub- 
ject are contradictory and vague, and yet like- 
ly to mislead the farmers, mechanics and op- 
eratives from whom he asks votes.” 


Discussing the humanitarian impulses of 
the Progressive Party, Dr. Eliot warns 


against “the sudden, impetuous rush of 
an emotional multitude.” The Demo- 
cratic program promises “a wise dealing 
with the reforms proposed.” Also, Gov- 
ernor Wilson’s statements “are much 
more prudent and measured than those 
of ex-President Roosevelt.” 

“The coming troublous years will call for 
fairness, sober judgment and quiet resolution 
in the executive. Governor Wilson’s career 
gives many indications that he possesses these 
qualities. Thru thirty years of public life ex- 


President Roosevelt has proved that these are 
not his characteristics.” 


Both the Progressive and the Democratic 


parties propose “serious changes in the 
political usages of the people”; the exec- 
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utive should? Uber fore, 1912, « hina 
self-con he on patient - 
of -confent peasyon pater: ie en to 
the use of extravagant language. 
The candidate of the Progressive party 
has .shown himself capable, while in 
power, ‘of taking grave public action— 
which of course seemed to him wise and 
right—in ‘disregard of constitutional and 
legal limitations, and, while out of power, 
of -proposing rash changes in the rela- 
tions of the judiciary to the other depart- 
ments of the Government and to the 
voters.” Furthermore, the precedent of 
giving a third term to any President, 
“with or without an interval,” is unde- 
sirable. And Mr. Roosevelt is “a per- 
soniage peculiarly unfit” for a third term, 
“because he loves power, ardently de- 
sires to exercise the President’s power 
again, and has procured his own nomina- 
tion by direct personal effort, at the cost 
of splitting the party to w hich he owed 
his previous opportunities.” Dr. Eliot 
condemns Mr. Roosevelt’s “untimely” 
and “intemperate” criticisms of the arbi- 
tration treaties with Great Britain and 
France, which was in fact responsible for 
their defeat. Dr. Eliot’s letter, written 
at his summer home on Mt. Desert Isl- 
and, Me., and addressed to the editor of 
the New York Times, concludes: “Sec- 
ond and third terms may or may not be 
expedient on general principles, but this 
particular proposal for a third term is 
unquestionably inexpedient. These con- 
siderations have brought me to the con- 


clusion that it is best to vote for Wilson 
and Marshall.” 


On the 28th a crowd 
estimated by the Social- 
ist press at 21,000 greet- 
ed the Presidential candidate, Eugene 
V. Debs, at Philadelphia. On Sunday 
afternoon an equally great number at- 
tended a meeting in Madison Square 
Garden in New York. Mr. Debs, Emil 
Seidel, C. E. Russell and other Socialist 
candidates addrest the meeting. Mr. 
Seidel, nominated for Vice-President, 
attacked Mr. Roosevelt, and Mr. Debs 
disparaged Governor Wilson, and the 
Lawrence situation was discussed. A 
large collection was taken up. Action 
taken by the Department of Justice on 
September 9 practically assures rights of 


The Socialists 
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citizenship to Leonard Olson, of Seattle, 
a Socialist, whose case led to the im- 
peachment investigation and consequent 
resignation of Judge Hanford, of that 
city, who denied citizenship to Olson be- 
cause he was a Socialist. The case has 
been appealed to the Federal Court of 
Appeals, but the Department agrees to 
a reversal of the Hanford decision, 
thereby eliminating a court contest. 


William Hughes, ex-factory 
hand and a member of the 
House of Representatives un- 
til appointed by Governor Wilson judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas, of Pat- 
erson, is the choice of the New Jersey 
Democrats for United States Senator. 
He defeated ex-Senator James Smith, 
Jr., in the primaries of last week by over 
20,000 votes. He carried every county 
but Essex, and carried Essex outside of 
Newark. This is a victory for Governor 
Wilson over the former boss of New 
Jersey. Smith’s lieutenant, another anti- 
Wilson Jerseyman, got the worst of it in 
the primary elections. James R. Nu- 
gent, formerly Democratic State chair- 
man, was arrested on charges of ob- 
structing arrest, rescuing a prisoner 
from the police, assault and battery and 
carrying concealed weapons. Mr. Nu- 
gent was held in $8,000 bail. The 
treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee calls for from $750,000 to 
$900,000 more to elect Governor Wilson. 
About $300,000 has been subscribed, and 
all but $84,000 spent. The State of 
New York has furnished more money 
than any other, and Justice Gerard has 
made the largest individual subscription, 
$13,000. Samuel Untermeyer follows 
with $10,000. Governor Dix has sent in 
$100, but neither the Tammany chieftain 
nor Mayor Gaynor has contributed. 

Mr. Bryan is campaigning for Wilson 
and Marshall in California. In Los An- 
geles he made four speeches on the 23rd. 
addressing 30,000 persons. Job E. 
Hedges, a graduate of Princeton College 
and the Columbia Law School, and a 
well known speaker of strong humor, 
was nominated last week for Governor 
of New York by the Republican State 
Convention. The nominee for Lieuten- 
ant Governor is James W. Wadsworth, 
Jr., a former Speaker of the Assembly. 


Politics 
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The State platform attacks the costliness 
of the Dix administration, declares for 
civil service reform and for workmen's 
compensation, and attacks the Progres- 
One clause is the 


sive party program. 
following : 


“We favor submitting to the voters in 1915 
a constitutional amendment  enfranchising 
women, unless a constiutional convention is 
to be held prior thereto as hereinafter ad- 
vocated.” 


’ Senator Root made a notable address at 


the convention, and was a prominent fig- 
ure at Saratoga; Mr. Barnes, of Albany, 
was in the background, but was nowise 
in eclipse. Eugene Noble Foss was 
renominated as Democratic choice for 
Governor, to succeed himself, at the 
Massachusetts primaries on the 24th. 
His plurality was 27,294. Joseph Walker 
is the Republican nominee. Mr. 
Hearst continues to _ publish _ letters 
exchanged by Republican . politicians 
and John D. ‘Archbold, of the 
Standard Oil Company. A __letter 
written by Mr. Sibléy, a_ represen- 
tative of Pennsylvania in Congress. 
dated October, 1904, invites Mr. Arch- 
bold to Washington on behalf of Mr. 
Roosevelt, adding: “In official life, the 
invitation of the President is regarded 
in the nature of a command,” and con- 
tinuing: “You will get a first class re- 
ception.” <A letter of Senator Penrose’s 
is interpreted as an acknowledgment of 
the Oil Trust’s check for $25,000. 


Twelve thousand mill opera- 
tives walked out without warn- 
ing at Lawrence, Mass., on the 


Labor 


‘26th and 27th, protesting in the case of 


Messrs. Ettor and Giovannitti, orga- 
nizers for the Industrial Workers of the 
World, and charged with being acces- 
sories to a murder committed during the 
strike riots of last January. These labor 
leaders have been held without bail for 
eight months. The trial was scheduled 
for the 30th, and the strike seems to ° 
have been called with a view to warning 
the Government against prosecuting the 
case. On the night of the 28th it was 
determined that the strike would take 
effect officially for twenty-four hours, be- 
ginning on the morning of the 3oth, 
when riots occurred. William D. Hay- 
ward declared at Chicago on the 28th 








that if Ettor and Giovannitti are con- 
victed, 

“God only knows what will happen. There 
are one million textile workers in America. 
I do not advocate force, but Lawrence is a 
foreign settlement. Forty-three languages are 
spoken there. The people are ignorant of 
laws. They only know that their employers 
control the courts. I would not be surprised 
to see the strike spread and become general 
thruout the country in other trades.” 
——tThe strike of 9,000 miners in the 
Panther Creek Valley, Pennsylvania, 
which has lasted four weeks and cost 
$150,000 in wages, because two men re- 
fused to wear union buttons, was settled 
on the 27th; when the strikers voted 
unanimously to return to work. The em- 
ployers, the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company, have agreed to send the two 
nonunion workmen away on an unlim- 
ited « vacation. Augusta, Ga., was 
last qweek @eclared under martial law. 
This “fellowed disorders in a street rail- 
way strike. State militiamen are on 


duty, but up to Monday cars were not 
running, | 





Rumors that the United 

In Mexico States had presented an ulti- 
‘ matum to the Madero Gov- 
ernment circulated last week, but were 
denied, No notable improvement in the 
situation.can, however, be reported, for 
many~States teem with rebels and brig- 
ands. Amnesty was offered to the fol- 
lowefssof Pascual Orozco on the 25th, 
and Madero asks his Congress to au- 
thorize'a loan of $10,000,000 to prose- 
cute thé civil war. The chief of police 
of Mexico City admits that the Govern- 
ment -has. sold to the Zapatistas in the 


South’ 40,900 Mauser cartridges loaded 


with nitro-glycerine. The cartridges 
cannot the distinguished from regular 
ammunition, but on firing explode with 
a terrific report, killing or maiming those 
who fire thet off. The sub-committee 
of the United States Senate, which, 
under the presidency of William Alden 
Smith, has been investigating relations 
with Mexico, is convinced by its re- 
searches at Los Angeles and elsewhere 
that large quantities of munitions of war 
were shipped across the border into 
Mexico while the Madero revolution 
was in progress. Had the shipping of 
arms and ammunition been freely tole- 
rated since then, Orozco would long ago 
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have reached Mexico City, according to 
the committee report, as forecasted un- 
officially. 


Nicaragua’s revolution seems 
Nicaragua to have collapsed with Gen- 

eral Luis Mena’s surrender 
to Rear Admiral Sutherland, United 
States Navy, on the 24th, altho 
Mena’s lieutenant, Zeledon, is still at 
large. The rebel general was placed 
aboard the cruiser “Cleveland” on the 
28th, to be taken to Panama, whence he 
is to go into permanent exile in Eu- 
rope. The rebel leader is a sick man. 
When the Americans reached Granada 
they found the inhabitants in need of 
the relief which they were prepared to 
give. Presumably an election will now. 
be held under the protection of the 
Americans. 


Sir Edward Carson con- 
Rsssadhae 7 cluded ‘ lis anti-Home 

Rule campaign by being 
the first to sign with a silver pen the 
covenant at the mass meeting in the City 
Hall of Belfast. Over his head was dis-~ 
played the flag of King William at the 
battle of the Boyne, and he was sur- 
rounded by a bodyguard of 200 Orange- 
men and Unionists with bright sashes 
and wands. The covenant, which we 


printed last week, pledges the subscrib- 


ers to th use of “all means which may 
be found necessary” to defeat Home 
Rule and to the refusal to recognize the 
authority of an Irish parliament. The. 
meeting was a solemn one and applause 
was discouraged, tho it could not be en- 
tirely represt. The service opened with 
the hymn, “O God, Our Help in Ages 
Past,” followed by prayer and the read- 
ing of the lesson from Isaiah xxvi:1-9, 
beginning, “We have a strong city,” 
after which the sermon was preached by 
the Rev. W. McLean, former moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church, who said 
that the Home Rule movement was at 
bottom a war against Protestantism and 
an attempt to establish Roman Catholic 
ascendancy in Ireland and to begin the 
disintegration of the British Empire. 
Ministers of the Church of Ireland and 
of the Methodist and Congregational 
Churches assisted in the service. Fol- 
lowing Sir Edward Carson, the covenant 
was signed by the Marquis of London- 
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derry, the Lord Mayor of Belfast and 
members of the city council, and during 
the day by 30,000 members of the 
Orangemen and Unionist organizations, 
who marched thru the streets in proces- 
sions to the hall. Contrary to the gen- 
eral expectation, there was no rioting or 
other disturbance in Belfast. All the 
factories and shipyards were closed and 
the city was in holiday mood. In the 
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evening Sir Edward Carson was escort- 
ed to his boat by a torchlight procession 
and blazing beacons on the banks light- 
ed him down the Lough. 


The withdrawal from the 
Mediterranean of the 
greater part of the British 
fleet, hitherto stationed there, and its 
concentration in home ports where it can 


Naval 
Maneuvers 


SIR EDWARD CARSON LEAVING BELFAST TO START HIS WAR AGAINST HOME RULE 
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be made to bear directly upon the North 
Sea, has now been followed by an equally 
significant movement, the ‘concentration 
of the French fleet in the Mediterranean. 
Very naturally Germany looks upon 
these changes of base as resulting from 
an understanding between France and 
England to use their forces in combina- 
tion against the Triple Alliance; Eng- 
land to keep guard over Germany in the 
north and France to hold in check the 
Italian fleet and the new fleet which 
Austria-Hungary is now’ building. . The 


Triple Alliance, established in. 1882 and ° 


renewed every ten years, expires next 
year unless renewed, and the German 
papers claim that these naval movements 
are designed to detach Italy from the 
Alliance since her interests are now by 
the acquisition of Tripoli more than ever 
dependent upon her naval power in the 
Mediterranean, where Germany. cannot 
help her and where Austria may-be.a ri- 
val rather than an ally. The Paris 
Temps, in a series of articles, doubtless 
semi-inspired, asserts that the concentra- 
tion of the French fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean cannot. possibly be regarded as a 
threat against Italy, and points out that 
in 1882 Bismarck refused to~ accept 
Italy’s proposal that the Triple Alliance 
should include the Mediterranean and 
that in 1898 and 1902, Prince Biilow de- 
clared in the Reichstag that the Franco- 
Italian agreements did not impinge upon 
the ground covered by the Triple Alli- 
ance. Therefore, argues the Temps, 
Italy has a double policy; a continental, 
in which she is allied with Germany and 
Austria, and a maritime in which she is 
in agreement with France, Russia and 
England. On land Italy might belong to 
the Triple Alliance, but on the sea she 
would naturally be associated with the 
Triple Entente. 


This is a topic that calls 
for consideration at. the 
present moment, yet noth- 
ing satisfactory can be said of it. On 
September 28, 1911, the war began with 
a proposal by Italy for the annexation of 
Tripoli and altho the ultimate outcome 
of the conflict was never from the first 
in doubt, yet now at the end of a year 
the fight is still going on and there is no 
definite assurance of its speedy cessation. 


The Prospect 
for Peace 
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The invasion united the Turks and Arabs 
of Africa, and they have been surprising- 
ly successful in keeping the Italians from 
penetrating into the interior of the Con- 
tinent, yet all their valor seems in vain, 
since they cannot prevent annexation nor 
apparently secure any more favorable 
terms for Turkey than Italy would have 
granted at the beginning. . The strain 
upon Italy has been severe, not so much 
the loss from death and sickness, for this 
has been comparatively small, but. the 
expense of an oyersea campaign: for a 
year is hard for a country. with such a 
narrow financial margin. _ Nevertheless 
the Italians, ordinarily discontented and 
unruly, have risen to meet the emergency 
and submit willingly to all necessary sac-. 
rifices. The Government has been 
obliged to call 40,000 more men into 
active service, the class of 1890, which 
was on unlimited leave and the class of 
1887, serving in the artillery, engineer- 
ing and medical corps. The semi-official 
pourparlers at Chiasso, Switzerland, 
have been interrupted, tho whether. this 
indicates approaching agreement or a 
permament disagreement is for the out- 
side world a mere matter of speculation. 
In the meantime the internal and ex- 
ternal dangers of Turkey are becoming 
more threatening. Deputies elected by 
the Cretans will make another effort to 
be admitted to the Greek parliament. In 
Samos a rising in favor of annexation 
has occurred and the conflict between the 
Turks and the insurgents became so se- 
rious that British and French bluejackets 
had to be landed to protect the consulates 
and foreign property. Both Servia and 
Bulgaria are showing unusual activity in 
military preparations and the war spirit 
is rising among the people, who feel that 
this is their opportunity to strike a blow 
at their ancient enemy. Apparently all 
that keeps them from making war on 
Turkey is the assurance of the Powers 
that even in the event of victory neither 
country would be allowed to increase its 
territory. Russia has added to the 
anxiety by suddenly mobilizing seven 
army corps of 35,000. each in the Polisl€ 
provinces. The decision of the Turkish 
Government to hold military maneuvers 
near Adrianople is regarded as provoca- 
tive by Bulgaria. The Malisoris of Al- 
bania have occupied Kastrati and Hoti 
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and are closing in about Scutari. What 
response Count Berchtold, the Austrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, has received 
in answer to his circular note asking for 
co-operation among the Powers on the 
Balkan question is not known to the pub- 
lic, but the tone of his address to the del- 
egations of the Austrian and Hungarian 
parliaments is regarded as decidedly pes- 
simistic. To give our readers an oppor- 
tunity to try their skill at interpreting 
diplomatic language, we quote the fol- 
lowing passages from his speech: 

“Our chief intention was by unanimous co- 
operation on the part of the Powers on the 
basis of the maintenance of peace’ and the 
status quo to give the Porte time and friendly 
advice for the realization of its policy on the 
establishment of order. To our great satis- 
faction all the Cabinets agreed to the proposal 
whereby a valuable pledge was secured for 
preventing in every possible way a violent so- 
lution of the crisis. The Russian Cabinet, es- 
pecially, is most earnest in the endeavors to in- 
sure peace. _ 

“However, it would be a serious mistake if 
one were therefore to regard the present dan- 
gers in the Balkans as averted. . . . Not- 
withstanding the unanimity of the Cabinets 
in favor of peace a nowise reassuring display 
of sheet lightning in the Balkans gives proof 
of the existence of a high degree of electrical 
tension in the political atmosphere without 
throwing any light into the darkness of un- 
solved problems. Diplomacy is keeping guard 
to prevent the threatened conflicts and stifle a 
possible Balkan conflagration at the outset. 
Our geographical position places us- near the 
area of disturbance; the great interests of 
this monarchy are at stake, and only when we 
are armed by land and sea can we look to the 
future with easy minds.” 


The Spanish railroad 
strike, begun in Cata- 
lonia, became general 
by a vote of the representatives of the 
Federation of Railroad Workers on 
September 27 and is still continuing. 
Very few trains are running except 
those in charge of the military corps of 
engineers, and even these have great 
difficulty in getting thru because of acts 
of sabotage, such as destroying signals, 
spiking switches and throwing stones at 
the trains. In consequence of this sev- 
eral trains have been wrecked and pas- 
sengers injured. The directors of the 
railroad lines involved have exprest their 
willingness to grant the demands of the 
strikers, which would involve an. addi- 
tion of $25,000,000 to the wage list, if 
the Government would help them with a 
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subsidy or authorize them to raise their 
rates. In Barcelona, where the strike 
has taken a revolutionary form, General 
Weyler, formerly of Cuba, is in com- 
mand with 16,000 soldiers. The con- 
gress of the revolutionary labor party 
known as the C. G. T. (Confédération 
Générale du Travail), in session at 
Havre, has shown by overwhelming 
votes its determination to pursue sydi- 
calist tactics, altho the reformist argu- 
ments were ably urged upon them by 
M. Renard, who urged that the use of 
violence reacted against the working 
class and enabled the Government to put 
down the movement. The C. G. T. 
voted unqualified opposition and resist- 
ance to the Government pension bill for 
workingmen, and exprest approval of 
the anti-militarist propaganda being car- 
ried out in the army by the organization 
known as the “Sou du Soldat” (“The 
Soldier’s Cent’). M. Chalopin, secre- 
tary of the Teachers’ Union of the Seine, 
was elected chairman of the congress, as 
an expression of the sympathy of the 
syndicalists for the teachers’ unions, 
which have been ordered dissolved by 
the Government because of their revolu- 
tionary and anti-militaristic proclivities. 

Prof. Gustav Hervé; editor of La 
Guerre Sociale and one of the most out- 
spoken of the anti-militarists, was sen- 
tenced to prison in March, I911, on ac- 
count of his treasonable editorials. He 
was pardoned July 16 on recommenda- 
tion of Attorney-General Briand. It ap- 
pears that while in jail he experienced a 
change of heart and he now declares 
that his former utterances were miscon- 
strued and that he has never been anti- 
patriotic or anti-militarist. On account 
of his present attitude he is regarded by 
the syndicalists as a traitor to their 
cause, and when he attempted to deliver 
a lecture September 26: in Paris on “Our 
Country” he was not allowed to speak 
because of the uproar in the audience, 
which resulted in a free fight, in which 
chairs and revolvers were used as weap- 
ons and eight persons were wounded. 

The Socialist Deputies Borchardt 
and Lienert, who took part in the dis- 
turbances in the Prussian Diet on Sep- 
tember 5, were found guilty’ of ‘disturb- 
ing the peace and were fined respectively 
$25 and $12.50. — 
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AM asked to give an outline of the 
| probable program of the Demo- 
cratic party should it come into full 
power in the legislative and executive 
departments at the next election. I 
would not, of course, pretend to speak 
authoritatively upon so important a sub- 
ject, but I have no objection to giving 
my individual views, based on the party 
platform and the general trend of Demo- 
cratic thought as displayed in-party de- 
liberations and action m Congress. 
Revenue.—The first question to be con- 
sidered is the national revenue, approxi- 
mating one billion dollars, of which, 
roughly estimated, one-fourth comes 


from postal receipts, one-third from in- 
ternal revenue taxes on tobacco, spirits, 


etc., one-third from customs duties, and 
the balance from the corporation tax and 
other miscellaneous receipts, such as sales 
of public lands, etc. 

Of the existing taxes, therefore, the 
corporation excise tax (yielding a little 
over thirty million dollars annually) is 
the only tax that can be said to be levied 
upon wealth; and the revenue from this 
source equals less than one-thirtieth of 
the entire national revenue. 

Leaving out of consideration constitu- 
tional restrictions and applying only fair 
dealing in the distribution of national 
burdens, it must be apparent that a sys- 
tem which fastens, approximately, 96 per 
cent. of the burdens of the National Gov- 
ernment practically upon consumption 
and less than 4 per cent. on wealth is un- 
just, and should be corrected. Such cor- 
rection should involve contemporaneous 
legislation reducing the tax on consump- 
tion and increasing the tax on wealth. 
The reduction will, necessarily, fall upon 
customs duties, for no change is likely to 
be made in the revenue from the postal 
service or the internal revenue taxes on 
non-necessaries, such as spirits and to- 
bacco. All the tariff bills which have 


recently passed the House involved a net 
reduction in revenue of only sixty mil- 
lion dollars, and that it is proposed to 
make up by the extension to individuals 
of the excise tax of 1 per cent. on profits 
over ‘five thousand dollars now imposed 
on corporations. It is probable that an 
income tax will be substituted for this 
when the pending constitutional amend- 
ment is adopted. It is safe to say that 
an income tax of 1 per cent. will furnish 
sufficient revenue to take the place of the 
reduction in revenue caused by the con- 
templated tariff legislation of the Demo- 
cratic party. I state this in order to dis- 
arm the charge that any confiscatory at- 
tack is possible, and to prevent lawless 
wealth from arousing the fears of law- 
abiding wealth, with a view to obtaining, 
as it has so often, the latter’s aid in po- 
litical and legislative movements. Cer- 
tainly a possible tax of one hundred dol- 
lars on an income of fifteen thousand 
dollars (five thousand dollars being ex- 
empted) cannot be considered confisca- 
tory. 

But it may be remarked that a reduc- 
tion of only sixty million dollars in the 
burden on consumption is trifling. The 
answer is that for every dollar of high 
protective duties collected by the Gov- 
ernment it is estimated that about ten 
dollars is collected by the manufactur- 
ers in enhanced prices. A reduction, 
therefore, of sixty million dollars in tariff 
duties means a reduction in the burden 
upon the people’s consumption of ap- 
proximately six hundred million dollars. 

Why not, then, enlarge the area of re- 
lief by still further reductions in tariff 
duties? it may be asked. The answer is 
obvious. The reduction from a protec- 
tive to a low revenue basis, if suddenly 
made, will laigely increase importations, 
and thus displace American products in 
our markets and American labor in our 
industries. The Democratic party is op- 
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posed to radical readjustments, and has 
declared its purpose to feel its way grad- 
ually and prudently toward a revenue 
basis. Realizing that the American in- 
dustries have become interlocked with a 
high protective system, it has declared its 
intention to accomplish its ultimate pur- 
pose in a way that will not impair or in- 
jure any legitimate American industry. 
In giving this assurance it will disarm the 
fear of the workers in the protected in- 
dustries, numbering several millions, 
who, naturally affiliated with the Demo- 
cratic party in sympathy, have been 
frightened by their employers into vot- 
ing against that party on the ground that 
its policies constitute a menace to their 
employment and their wages. We will, 
at the same time, disarm the fear of 
wealth that radical increases will be made 
in its burdens. If we reduce our revenues 
from customs duties slowly there will be 
no reason for rapidly increasing the tax- 
ation of wealth. By pursuing this policy 
we will avoid the hysterical outcry 
against needed economic changes, which 
has so often beaten us; we will pacify 


labor, the manufacturer and law-abiding 
wealth, and we will steer clear of busi- - 
ness depression and panic, than which 
nothing could be more prejudicial to our 
success either at the election or in subse- 
quent control and administration of the 


Government. We must break up the 
habit of swinging like a pendulum from 
reform to monopoly thru the intermedi- 
ate process of panic. 

Budget Committees and Administratwe 
Boards.—When the Democratic party 
comes into power it will doubtless take 
up most seriously the question of legisla- 
tive efficiency. With the growth of our 
country the work of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives has been greatly increased, 
both outside and inside the legislative 
halls. The sessions have lengthened so 
that now they are almost continuous. The 
difficulty is that legislators attempt to 
cover too many details, and have not yet 
adopted methods of efficiency which have 
made such marked advance in business 
and corporate activities. In such activi- 
ties the man of prominence largely suc- 
ceeds thru utilizing the brains of others 
and thru the services of specialists. 

As a means of securing greater effi- 
ciency in Congress it would seem that 
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the organization of a budget committee 
in each house of Congress is desirable. 
Such committee could act in co-operation 
with the Executive Department in mat- 
ters relating to efficiency and economy, 
and could make recommendations re- 
garding apportionment of revenue be- 
tween the different departments, services 
and works of the Government. 

Much effort could be saved thru the 
organization of administrative boards or 
commissions of experts in aid of Con- 
gress. The impression seems to prevail 
among many legislators that the organi- 
zation of such boards involves the abdica- 
tion or delegation of legislative power. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
a powerful argument to the contrary. 
Doubtless the power to fix rates is a 
legislative power, but Congress, instead 
of exercising this power directly, acted 
wisely in organizing an administrative 
commission and fixing the rules under 
which this power should be exercised. 
This policy might well be extended in the 
organization of administrative boards for 
the continuous and systematic considera- 
tion of questions relating to the tariff, 
the trusts, the improvement of rivers, the 
construction of public buildings and the 
adjustment of such questions under rules 
fixt by Congress. 

The Trusts—As to the trusts, it is 
difficult to say what will be done so far 
as additional legislation is concerned. 
The system of enforcing the Sherman 
law regarding interstate trade thru the 
Attorney-General’s office, with its shift- 
ing incumbencies and varying policies, 
has not been satisfactory, as compared to 
that of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in enforcing the laws regarding 
interstate transportation; and these ex- 
periences, it seems to me, constitute a 
controlling reason for organizing an in- 
dependent Interstate Trade Commission, 
which, regardless of political exigencies 
or executive or political influence, will in- 
sure the steady and continuous enforce- 
ment of the laws relating to trusts and 
monopolies. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that Congress will supplement the Sher- 
man act by the organization of a non- 
partisan independent Interstate Trade 
Commission, with powers of investiga- 
tion, publicity and recommendation to 
the President and to Congress, and also 
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with the power to aid the courts in the 
disintegration of monopolistic combina- 
tions, and to act, independently of the 
Attorney-General’s office, upon com- 
plaint or its own initiative, in investiga- 
tions with a view to bringing such com- 
binations to justice where they fail to 
conform to the law. Such a commission 
would be entirely different from the one 
suggested by Messrs. Gary and Perkins. 
It would not regulate monopolistic com- 
binations or fix their prices, but would 
either break them up or bring them into 
harmony with the law. Its work would 
be continuous, non-partisan, uncontrolled 
by political emergencies, and would not 
be subject to the influences which from 
time to time have controlled the Attor- 
ney-General’s office in all administra- 
tions. 

To existing legislation there will 
doubtless be added, as required by the 
Democratic platform, the declaration by 
law of the conditions upon which cor- 
porations shall be permitted to engage in 
interstate trade, including, among others, 
the prevention of holding companies, of 


interlocking directors, of stock watering, 
and the control by one corporation of so 
large a proportion of any industry as to 
make it a menace to competitive condi- 


tions. It would be advisable to entrust 
the enforcement of these conditions to 
the Trade Commission above referred to. 

Banking and Finance.—The Republi- 
can party is practically committed to a 
central banking and reserve association, 
organized after the analogies of Eng- 
land, France and Germany. The party 
is apparently oblivious of the fact that in 
the near future many of our forty-eight 
States will equal in population each of 
the countries referred to. 

The plan of the National Monetary 
Commission, headed by Mr. Aldrich, 
makes the nation the basic unit, and pro- 
vides for branch associations, regardless 
of State lines. The Democratic party in 
its platform has declared against the 
Aldrich plan, but fails to outline any spe- 
cific legislation. It would seem advisable 
that the Democratic plan should take the 
States as the basic units for organization, 
and then federate the State organizations 
for national action. All that is desirable 
in the plan of the National Monetary 
Commission can be secured by the organ- 
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ization, under national law, of a reserve 
association in each State, composed of 
both national and State banks, for the 
purpose of protecting their reserves and 
co-operating in the prevention of bank 
panics. Such State reserve associations 
could be brought into federation under 
national law by some form of national 
organization which would bring the vari- 
ous State reserve’ associations into co- 
operation for the prevention of bank 
panics and the interruption of interstate 
exchange. The States should be en- 
couraged to exercise their functions—not 
to turn them over to the National Gov- 
ernment. 

Commerce may be divided into three 
branches: trade, banking exchange and 
transportation. The jurisdiction over 
that part of such commerce which is in- 
cluded within the boundaries of a State 
belongs to the State ; the jurisdiction over 
that part of such commerce which exists 
between the States or a foreign nation 
belongs to the nation. It is, therefore, 
incumbent that we should have State 
regulation as well as national regulation 
of trade, banking exchange and trans- 
portation. We have worked this out ad- 
mirably regarding transportation by the 
organization of a National Railroad 
Commission and State railroad commis- 
sions, which every day are coming into 
closer co-operation and harmony with 
each other. There is no reason why we 
should not similarly organize both State 
and national commissions for the regula- 
tion of banking exchange and trade, the 
State commissions to have jurisdiction 
over that portion which is embraced 
within the States and the national com- 
missions to have jurisdiction over that 
portion which is between the States and 
with foreign countries. Instead of break- 
ing down our whole scheme of govern- 
ment by permitting the greater sovereign 
to absorb and exercise the functions of 
the lesser sovereign, the true theory 
should be to insure the exercise of the 
functions of all the sovereigns under a 
system of co-operation that will insure 
harmony instead of discord, 

The Military Defense—Under Demo- 
cratic administration I have no doubt 
that high efficiency will be sought in our 
military defense. The idea is growing 
that the military defense should be re- 
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garded as a unit by uniting the navy and 
army in co-operation thru a board con- 
sisting of distinguished army and navy 
officers, which board should be advisory 
to the President and to Congress. 

We could also aid in the establishment 
of an efficient militia in the various States 
thru the co-operation of our army, thus 
securing « discipline and drill that will 
develop a citizen soldiery able at any time 
to respond to the demands of war. 

The importance of having officers 
trained in drill, sanitation and care of 
troops, to take direction of the citizen 
soldiery in case of war, has been demon- 
strated, and an increase in the military 
school at West Point with a view to 
meeting such requirements might well be 
made. The graduates beyond those 
actually required for officering the regu- 
lar troops should be utilized, thru some 
co-operative system, in training the mili- 
tia of the various States. 

Our platform calls for a well-propor- 
tioned navy. Such a navy should consist 
not only of fighting ships, but of the 
auxiliary ships necessary to aid in fight- 
ing ships in time of war. Such auxiliary 
ships could be used in time of peace as 
training schools for the naval reserves 
and in opening up new routes of foreign 
commerce under arrangements with ship- 
ping companies. 

The Public Domain.—The nation un- 
der Democratic administration will be 
regarded as the trustee of the public co- 
main, holding the great natural resources 
in lands, water, timber and minerals as 
trustee for the interests of the people of 
the respective States in which they are 
located. Democracy will guard these 
natural resources against combination 
and monopoly, but will also see that they 
are not withheld from development or 
too long exempted from contribution to 
the revenues of the States within which 
they are situated. 

The rapidly approaching exhaustion of 
the public domain and the increasing dif- 
ficulty which would-be settlers on the 
land find in securing homes have. created 
a condition which would seem to make it 
the duty of the nation to take charge of 
the settlement of people on such lands. 
It is to be hoped that a homestead service 
will be created, with appropriate officials 
and machinery, for aiding settlers in find- 
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ing homes on the land, instructing them 
how to make a living from it, and mak- 
ing the remainder of the national domain 
available to the people on conditions fa- 
vorable to settlement and cultivation. 

The Civil Service —The spoils system 
has been largely done away with in pub- 
lic service. The Democratic party is 
committed to the completion of this work 
and to such organization of the civil ser- 
vice as will insure certainty of tenure, 
based upon merit and efficiency. Outside 
the army and navy the National Govern- 
ment has about 250,000 employees. The 
nation should be a model employer, and 
all the reforms relating to the relations 
of employer and employee which an in- 
telligent public sentiment has forced upon 
corporate employers should, so far as ap- 
plicable, be applied to the civil service. 

Public Works.—Under Democratic 
administration the merit system, which 
has proved so effective in promoting the 
efficiency of the civil service, will be ex- 
tended to projects and works. The prac- 
tices under which the apportionment of 
river and harbor improvements and pub- 
lic buildings are made dependent upon 
log-rolling rather than upon merit will 
be done away with. The platform calls 
for large and comprehensive plans for 
the development of our rivers in co- 
operation with the States and for con- 
tinuous work, with an ample fund, under 
the direction of a board of experts in en- 
gineering and construction. 

The platform and the trend of public 
opinion indicate that the nation will take 
up the question of the regulation of the 
flow of our rivers in a most effective 
way, supplementing bank and levee pro- 
tection below by the diversion and stor- 
age of flood waters above, and putting 
these flood waters to useful work in aid 
of the reclamation of arid and swamp 
lands and of water power development. 

Investigations have been had by the 
Democratic committees of the House re- 
garding the construction of our public 
buildings, and doubtless a systematic 
scheme will be presented embracing the 
organization of a Bureau of Public 
Buildings, which will take them out of the 
spoils system and apply the test of adap- 
tability to locality and use, based upon 
public necessity. Our public buildings 
should be memorials of the culture of our 
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time, and in every form of construction 
regard should be had for art as well as 
utility. The National Commission of 
Arts, recently created, will probably be 
brought into co-operation with this bu- 
reau as an advisory organization, with a 
view to securing a proper system of artis- 
tic construction. 

All these public works should be con- 
ducted continuously thru the creation of 
funds in the treasury for that purpose, 
and without the breaks in construction 
heretofore experienced thru political 
change and financial exigency. 

It is possible that all these constructive 
works will require an expenditure of 
from fifty to one hundred million dol- 
lars more annually than has heretofore 
been expended for these purposes. If 
the funds cannot be secured by adminis- 
trative economy, it may be advisable to 
levy a graduated inheritance tax for such 
purpose, such tax being now available 
without constitutional amendment. If 
so it would be wise to place the proceeds 
of this tax in a special fund for con- 
structive work. The objection that the 
States are now imposing this tax can be 


met by providing that a reduction, not 
exceeding one-half, may be made in 
States deriving a portion of their revenue 


from inheritance taxes. Such a pro- 
vision would have a tendency to produce 
uniform inheritance taxes thruout the 
States, and to prevent certain States 
from offering refuge to the wealthy from 
the imposition of so just a tax. 

Social Justice—The Democracy can 
be relied -upon, so far as the national 
powers will permit, to seriously consider 
the questions which of late years have so 
engrossed the public mind relating to so- 
cial justice, including all questions relat- 
ing to the withdrawal of privilege, to the 
imposition upon wealth of a fair propor- 
tion of public burdens, and to the just 
obligations of collective capital to col- 
lective labor. It has already. favored lib- 
eral legislation upon these lines in mat- 
ters relating to the employees of carriers 
engaged in interstate transportation, and 
doubtless it will extend the same to the 
large body of civil service employees in 
its relation with whom public opinion de- 
mands that the Government should set 
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an example of justice and humanity to 
all other employers. 

The United States should extend its 
system of education in agriculture and 
the industrial arts to all forms of useful 
vocations by a system of co-operation in 
the establishment of schools which, will 
serve as models for vocational training. 

Much can be done to add to the com- 
fort and happiness of the people ‘by accu- 
rate and scientific investigation of all the 
problems relating to the advancement of 
farming, the development of educational 
and social facilities in connection with 
farm life, gocd roads, good housing and 
good housekeeping, the planning of cities 
with a view to the general comfort, 
health and recreation, the democratiza- 
tion of art, and many other problems tiat 
relate to social advancement. While 
these matters are more directly within 
the province of the home government of 
the States, much can be done in a co- 
operative way by the nation. The Agri- 
cultural Department, whose expenditures 
have been more directly beneficial to the 
people than those of any other depart- 
ment, furnishes an example of what can 
be done in a national way by co-operation 
of the nation with the States. Washing- 
ton should be the clearing house of the 
various State associations, organizations 
and instrumentalities designed for social 
advancement and the solution of great 
constructive policies. The National Gov- 
ernment should not attempt to absorb in 
any degree the functions of the States. 
Its aim should be to so interlock its ac- 
tivities with those of the States as to 
stimulate the exercise of local functions. 
The opportunity is offered to a construc- 
tive Democracy, thru the co-operation of 
the nation with the States, to put in legis- 
lation alt that is desirable in collectivism 
without impairing the sturdy individual- 
ism upon which our institutions rest. 

The advanced focition which Wooa 
row Wilson has taken upon all thes« 
questions during his. administration of 
the gubernatoriai office in New Jersey 
and the marked favor with which his 
record has been endorsed by the De- 
mocracy of the country indicate that Con- 
gress will cheerfully supplement his ef- 
forts for the promotion of social justice. 


Reno, NEv, 





The Country Store: An Opportunity 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


Zs} BUSINESS _ opportunity, 
i that is being overlooked 
by many men who are 
fitted to it and wonder- 
ing what they can do, is 
the country store. By 
this is meant the real 
country store, the general store out in the 
village of 500 people or less, or at the 
crossroads where there is no village at all. 

To the man who has grown up with 
the idea in mind that a store will succeed 
only where it is surrounded by a large 
population of prosperous householders, 
this store at the crossroads does not look 
like a desirable proposition. It looks like 
a violation of all the laws of business to 
expect to attract a profitable trade where 
there is scarcely any trade in sight. 

And yet there are thousands of these 
country stores thruout the United States 
doing a gross business of from $10,000 to 
$50,000 each, and in some instances a 
great deal more. 

Usually this general store has the post 


office, and that perhaps pays the rent, tho 
the receipts are rather small. The little 
village or community in the vicinity of 
the store may have fifty people or five 
hundred and fifty, but the bulk of the 
trade comes from the farmers within 
driving distance. 

There may be two stores in competi- 
tion with one another in such a locality, 
but when this is the case it is usually 
found that one of them is practically dead 
while the other is getting the business. 

In a trip of some twelve hundred miles 
recently taken by the writer, mainly for 
the purpose of calling upon country store- 
keepers and getting in closer touch with 
them, it has been demonstrated that their 
success is rather remarkable. A large 
proportion of them own automobiles. 
Nearly all of them own their own homes 
or stores. They are alert, intelligent busi- 
ness men. 

Perhaps their stores lack modern fix- 
tures. They have not the conspicuous 
show windows of the city stores, because 
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there are no pedestrians passing in large 
numbers who would look into those win- 
dows. Still, they do have much modern 
equipment and they do make good use of 
such windows as they have—at least, 
some of them do. The most progressive 
are adopting many city methods, tho they 
adopt them in modified form adapted to 
their surroundings 
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Cash receipts of $35,000 are not at all 
uncommon in these country stores in a 
village of perhaps one hundred and fifty, 
where there may be two or three other 
stores to share the local trade. And a 
business of that size ought, if managed 
properly, to return to the owner 10 per 
cent. of the receipts as net profit over and 
above his own salary. Probably few do 
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return as much as that, but if a can can 
get a good salary for himself out of the 
business and $1,000 or $2,000 each year 
to put away in the bank, he is doing bet- 
ter than most of his city brothers in trade. 

The expenses of the country store are 
much lighter than those of the city store. 
Rent is comparatively a negligible quan- 
tity. Employees’ wages are low. Per- 
sonal expenses are_less. And almost in- 
variably better retail prices, higher prof- 
its, are obtained. 

For the young man entering the retail 
mercantile business the city is usually the 
great magnet. He is drawn toward the 
great white lights of the busiest sections 
of the business towns. It seems to him 
that the place to go to develop business 
for himself and to get rich is where there 
is the most business and the greatest 
riches. : 

While it is obvious that there is more 
business in the city, it is also obvious that 
there are more people after it there, and 
the number of mercantile successes is lim- 
ited to a small 10 per cent. 

It takes a good business man to succeed 
at the crossroads as well as in the city, 
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but out there he has more time to think; 
he is opposed to minds that are perhaps 
less keen. The personal element counts 
for more and there is less of the, inclina- 
tion to stick to the mere “busines§ is busi- 
ness” basis. 

There are opportunites in the country 
store for countless men who have found 
that in the city they can get no farther 
than the job behind the counter. 

The man with a few hundred dollars 
saved who is willing to turn his back 
upon the city and start in at the cross- 
roads as the village storekeeper can be- 
come his own business man and a citizen 
of importance in his community, and if 
he has the elements of a good merchant 
he can live his life in well-to-do peace 
among friends and neighbors who will 
like and respect him. 

Modern methods will win business at 
the crossroads as well as in the city; per- 
haps better. The farmers are reading 
the best papers and magazines. They 
are traveling enough, so that they know 
what is what in the way of modern stores. 
They appreciate the efforts of their local 
merchant to keep up to the times. 
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They can be reached with good adver- 
tising. If there is a local newspaper, 


space in that will get their attention. If 
there is none, then there is no better way 
for the country merchant to reach them 
than by issuing a little newspaper of his 


own for the store. A store paper with 
news items and jokes scattered among 
the advertisements will get the standing 
among the farmers of a local newspaper 
when there is no other. 

It is of course important for the village 
merchant to make friends as fast as pos- 
sible. He should extend his list of ac- 
quaintances until he is on friendly terms 
with everybody that he meets. He 
should be enough of a politician to be 
able to remember names and faces, and 
to think to ask the babies’ ages, and 
to inquire about the crops. The per- 
sonal element goes farther with the farm- 
ers than with any other class of trade, 
and a farmer will stick more closely to 
the merchant he likes and he will 
do more to bring other trade to him than 
any customer of a city store. 

Opportunities in the form of country 
stores now poorly conducted or of loca- 
tions where there is now no store are 
waiting for live young men who know 
how to buy and sell, or who can learn, 
and who appreciate the country people 


and realize their intelligence and their ad- 
vancement. 

The small amount of capital necessary 
for embarking in the country store busi- 
ness is an important item in making the 
opportunity one that is open to many 
who might never be in a position to take 
advantage of a city retail store opportu- 
nity. 

Country merchants who have grown to 
a remarkable success have started busi- 
ness in the front room of their home at 
the crossroads, or in a room rented in the 
front part of a village hotel. They have 
built little slab shacks with a loading 
platform in front and a hundred dollars’ 
worth of goods inside. They have start- 
ed with a wagon on the road and only a 
woodshed storehouse at home, or they 
have walked out at first with a pack on 
their back. 

There must first be a willingness to be- 
gin at the bottom, and next an ambition 
to get to the top. When any young man 
has those two qualifications he is very 
likely to make good with his country 
store. 

The South is particularly prolific in 
such retail business opportunities. The 
storekeepers in the smaller villages and 
even in many of the larger ones are doing 
business in an antiquated, not to say in a 
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slovenly manner, and when one live 
young man opens a store of the clean, 
modern sort in competition with such 
others, he speedily gets the best trade and 
the cash trade. ; 

One young man from the North went 
into the South five years ago, and, after 
a year or so of service as a clerk, he took 
the three hundred dollars he had saved, 
and, borrowing enough to make it a thou- 
sand, he opened a store of his own, and 
in the short time remaining he has be- 
come worth some twenty thousand dol- 
lars. Of course, this is a very excep- 


tional instance, but it is a real one, and 
exceptional instances do occur when 
there is an exceptional man back of the 
opportunity. 

A good way to get in touch with such 
business opportunities is to take a little 
trip thru the country districts afoot or 
with a horse or a bicycle, visiting with 
the storekeepers and farmers by the way. 
Particular attention should be paid to lo- 
cations near large, well - established 
creameries, or on the roads to railroad 
stations where such produce is shipped. 

Devur, N. Y. 


The Negro and Illiteracy 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, LL.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE. 


ERHAPS the most important single 
p fact which the census has brought 
to light in regard to the negro in 
America is contained in the figures which 
show the progress of the race during the 
last ten years in learning to read and 
write. At no period in their history has 
so large a proportion of the negro people 
succeeded in gaining the sort of free- 
dom that comes with the opportunity to 
live by and with the printed page. 

There seems to be a pretty general 
agreement among people thruout the 
world that the black man, at the time of 
his emancipation, was, so far as educa- 
tion was concerned, at the bottom. Forty- 
eight years ago, when Abraham Lincoln 
made us free, there were, perhaps, 3, cer- 
tainly not more than 5, per cent. of the 
freedmen who were not wholly illiterate. 
The census figures just published show 
that at the present time 69.5, practically 
70 per cent., of the colored people of the 
United States can both read and write. 
In. 1900 there was still 44.5 per cent. of 
the negro population of the country who 
were illiterate ; now there remains only a 
little more than 30 per cent. 

Compared with the American white 
man, both in the Northern and the South- 
ern States, the negro, not only in respect 
to general education, but in his ability to 
read and write, is still far behind. The 
figures show that in 1900, 6.2 per cent. of 


the white people in the United States 
were still unable to read and write. In 
1910 this percentage was reduced to 5. 
In the Southern States the illiteracy 
among the white race has been reduced 
from II per cent. in 1900 to 8 per cent. in 
1910. Still more interesting are the fig- 
ures for the immigrant white population. 
Among the foreign whites the number 
which could neither read nor write was 
in 1900 12.9 per cent., and in 1910 12.8 
per cent. These figures indicate that, 
while the native white population has -de- 
creased its illiteracy 1.6 and the foreign 
white population has decreased its illiter- 
acy only about one-tenth of I per cent., 
the illiteracy among the negro population 
has decreased 14 per cent. 

The significance of these figures will 
appear, however, when they are com- 
pared with statistics showing the condi- 
tions among people in other parts of the 
world in somewhat the same stage of 
development as the black man in Amer- 
ica. In Cuba, for example, 59 per cent. 
of the people cannot read and write; in 
Spain, 68 per cent.; in Russia, 77 per 
cent.; in Portugal, 79 per cent.; in Bra- 
zil, 80 per cent. Within forty-eight 
years the American negro has reduced 
his illiteracy by 67 per cent. It should 
be noticed, too, that the people named 
above are not aliens in their country. 

One of the most interesting facts 
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brought out by these figures is that the 
negro seems to be making greater prog- 
ress in those parts of the country where 
he has less opportunities than in other 
parts of the country where he has 
greater opportunities. For example, 
illiteracy among the colored people in 
Delaware decreased 12.5 per cent. in the 
years. between 1900 and 1910. In Mary- 
land the decrease was 11.7; in West Vir- 
ginia, 12 per cent.; in Kentucky, 12 per 
cent. In the District of Columbia, where 
negroes have perhaps the best public 
school facilities of any place in the 
world, the illiteracy of the race de- 
creased 10.8 per cent. In the following 
four Southern States, where the public 
school facilities are, as a rule, poor, it 
appears that so far as the mere matter 
of learning to read and write is con- 
cerned, negroes are making more rapid 
progress than in any other part of the 
country. For example, the decrease in 
illiteracy between the years 1900 and 
1910 was 15.7 per cent. in North Caro- 
lina; 15.19 per cent. in Georgia; 16.6 
per cent: in Arkansas, and 17.3 per cent. 
in Alabama. 

I do not mean to say that this is an 
entirely fair comparison, but it does 
show that the one way to inspire the 
negro with an ambition and a determina- 
tion to get an education is to let him 
know that some one in the community is 
opposed to letting him have it. 

It is a great thing for the people who 
have been slaves to have gained posses- 
sion for themselves, in so short a time, of 
one of the fundamental tools of civiliza- 
tion. We should not, however, be de- 
ceived by figures which indicate that a 
little more than two-thirds of the negro 
population are able to read and write. 
Races, like individuals, may be able to 
read and write and be little better off than 
they were before, so far as concerns the 
fundamental things of life. Few people 
understand the enormous handicap under 
which the negro labors in his efforts to 
get an education of any kind, and few 
people also appreciate the sacrifices which 
the progress thus far made has cost the 
masses of the negro people. I do not be- 
lieve that the best white people of the 
South realize how little of the school 
funds, which is supposed to be distrib- 
uted equally among the races according 
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to the number of children of school age, 
ever reaches the negro schools, and I am 
sure they do not realize to what extent 
the money which is actually expended 
upon negro education in many parts of 
the South is wasted. 

In Elizabeth City County, Virginia, 
for example, there are 2,200 white chil- 
dren of school age and 2,300 colored chil- 
dren of school age. These negro chil- 
dren have had twenty teachers to give 
them instruction during the past year, 
while the white children have had forty- 
nine teachers. The negro children have 
had school buildings costing $5,000, 
while the white children have had school 
buildings which cost $62,000. The sal- 
aries of the twenty negro teachers 
amounted to $4,000, while the salaries of 
the forty-nine white teachers amounted 
to $23,000. 

Much has been said from time to time 
about the schools in the South for the 
higher education of the negro. Few peo- 
ple either in the North or the South real- 
ize, however, to what extent these insti- 
tutions, which are supposed to be for the 
higher education of the negro race, are 
merely doing the work which should be 
done by the public schools. Of 189 
schools of which we have statistics, in 
which negroes are supposed to get higher 
education, nearly 57 per cent. of the pu- 
pils are‘in the elementary grades and only 
5 per cent. are getting what is commonly 
called a college education. 

Not only is the negro not getting a 
college education to any such extent as 
most people believe, but in too many 
cases he is ‘not getting anything in the 
schools that is worthy of the name of 
education. I can best give an idea of the 
conditions that prevail in some parts of 
the South in the words of one of the 
recent reports made by the Superintend- 
ent of Schools for South Carolina. 

In his last annual report the State 
Superintendent of Education in that 
State speaks thus concerning the deplor- 
able condition of the negro public 
schools : 

“The education of the negro in South Caro- 
lina is in the hands of the white race. The 
white trustees apportion the funds, select the 
teachers and receive the reports. The county 
superintendent has the supervision of these 


schools in his hands. We have expended this 
vear $348,834.60 in the support of negro 
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schools. I never visit one of these schools 
without feeling that we are wasting a large 
part of this money and are neglecting a great 
opportunity. The negro school houses are 
miserable beyond all description. They are 
usually without comfort, equipment, proper 
lighting or sanitation. Nearly all of the 
negroes of school age in the district are crow d- 
ed into these miserable structures during the 
short time which the school runs. Most of 
the teachers are absolutely untrained and have 
heen given certificates by the county board 
not because they have passed the examination, 
but because it is necessary to have some kind 
of a negro teacher. Among the negro rural 
schools which | have visited, 1 have found 
only one in which the highest class knew the 
multiplication table. In South Carolina we 
have simply turned over a portion of the 
school fund to the negro schools, and expect 
the most ignorant teachers of the State, with- 
out any suggestion or directions, to adapt to 
the special needs of the negro schools a course 
of study and text books designed primarily 
for the white children. 

“The negro tenant is now, and will be for 
years to come, the tenant farmer of South 
Carolina, His welfare and the prosperity 
of the white race depend largely upon his 
efficiency as a farmer. I believe that the time 
has now come for us to attack the negro school 
problem with a serious intention of adapting 
the schools to the special needs of the negro 
farmer in an endeavor to teach him agricul- 
ture, to encourage manual training, cooking, 
sewing, personal cleanliness and hygienic con- 
ditions in his home, along with the elements 
of a common school education. The schools 
should endeavor to set for him a better stan- 
dard of living, and increase those ever-pres- 
ent and insistent wants which enter about a 
well-kept home, and thus secure for him a 
better existence and for the land owner a 
more constant labor supply. This problem 
has not yet been solved, and the “well done” 
of the whole South awaits the county super- 
intendent and trustees who will attack it vig- 
orously.” 


Notwithstanding these difficulties, the 
negro, as the census figures I have quot- 
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ed show, is making progress. He 
learning, like the Jew, to make educ: 
tion a part of his religion. More a: 
more every year the schoolhouse is tak: 
ing its place alongside of his church « 
the center of thought and interest. 

Every year the amount of money con- 
tributed by the negro to his own educa- 
tion thru churches and other organiza- 
tions grows larger. A fair estimate 
makes the sum of these contributions by 
negroes to negro education since emanci- 
pation not less than fifty million dollars, 
There is to my mind no better evidence 
of the fact that the money which has 
been put into negro education in the 
South has, in spite of all the deficiencies 
of the negro schools, been well invested 
than the fact that thru this education thie 
negro is learning to help himself. 

There has been and there still is preju- 
dice against negro education in the 
South, but every year the number of 
thinking men in the Southern States who. 
realize that the only practical solution of 
the negro problem of the South is the 
education of the negro race is increas- 
ing. 

Let me add in conclusion that, in my 
opinion, there is at the present time no 
place in this country where money could 
be invested to such advantage as in 
assisting the members of both races in 
the South who are seeking to inspire and 
direct the movement, which has already 
begun to build up, riot a single school 
here and there or a single college, but a 
practical, adequate and efficient system 
of negro education in the Southern 
States. 


Tuskecer, ALABAMA, 


Genesis 


BY ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


Out of the silence, song; 
Out of the bud, a rose; 

Out of the rose, the scent 
The wood-wind blows. 


Out of the years, a faith; 
Out of life’s travail, truth; 

Out of the heart, the charm 
Of ageless youth. 


Out of the things unseen, 
Out of the inner dream, 


Ever in beauty 


is born 


The love supreme! 


3RATTLEBORO, VT. 
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The First Japanese Polar Expedition 


BY LIEUTENANT SHIRASE 


{What the Japanese expedition to the Antarctic Continent was able to do, under meager 
support, but with indomitable courage, is teld by its leader in the following article.— 


EpiTor.] 


ET the stalwart John 
Bulls or wealthy sons 
of Uncle Sam attack 
either pole if they 
want to, but we 
should let the South 
Pole alone. First, we 
don’t have the money, 
and, second, adven- 
turous exploration 
isn’t exactly in our 
line.” If these were 
not the exact words, 
it was the sentiment 


. that the Japanese Government exprest to 


me, when I applied for a fund for my 
proposed dash for the South Pole. The 
dictum of the Government was in fact 
an expression of the opinion then widely 
held among my countrymen. But now 
the Government and my countrymen 
think differently and better of their own 
qualification as explorers, and those who 
contributed money to our cause in the 
belief that they were throwing it away 
for nothing are convinced that our ex- 
pedition to the Antarctic regions was not 
after all mere wasting of time and 
money. To summarize our journey: we 
left the country out of favor of the peo- 
ple and were welcomed back into public 
favor and recognition. 

In 1912 I requested 100,000 yen ($50,- 
000) from the Diet as a fund for my pro- 
spective polar expedition. The bill was 
past by the Lower House, but it was re- 
duced to $15,000 at the Upper House. 
Whereon I applied to the Educational 
Office for its financial assistance to what 
I believed would have much educational 
value. I then carefully explained that 
that sum of money would fit out our 
party with complete and efficient equip- 
ment. The Government officials simply 
laughed at mv proposition and exprest 
their opinion in words similar to those 
above quoted. They said also that how 
a polar expedition could be launched out 


in any satisfactory manner with the ab- 
surdly small fund of $50,000 was be- 
yond their understanding and positively 
refused to give any help to our cause. 
Lastly, they advised us to abandon our 
foolish notion and leave the pole to 
European explorers who have more 
money and far superior physique. 

There was no use in tarrying with the 
Government. I might as well argue with 
dumb Buddhist idols as with Govern- 
ment officials. At any rate, it was cer- 
tain that no money was coming from that 
quarter. As the last recourse, I applied 
to the public for its sympathy and sup- 
port; and it responded. The press took 
it up with enthusiasm. One journal of 
Tokyo raised by itself $2,500. My 
proposition appealed particularly to the 
student class; they all willingly spared 
something out of their meager purses. 

When the tide was turning our way, 
the Government intervened to retard us 
with its frequent officious meddling with 
our affairs. For one, it proposed to fa- 
vor us with an old transport, provided 
we go to the cost of $50,000 for her re- 
pairs. The reason advanced for this 
offer was that we could not purchase a 
dependable vessel out of the fund we 
were to work with, and that the dismal 
failure of the attempt—which was the 
only possible result of half way and in- 
sufficient preparation—-would only dis- 
grace our country. The Government’s 
offer was politely declined; we knew 
better. Instead, a sailing ship was pur- 
chased. She was christened “Kainan- 
maru” (“Southern Pioneer’), and was 
immediately fitted up for the polar voy- 
age. Out of the raised fund, $10,000 
was expended for the equipment of the 
ship, and $15,000 for scientific appara- 
tus, general outfits and provisions. We 
believe the first polar expedition attempt- 
ed by Japanese was the least expensive 
one as well as the smallest in history. 
The party was made up with twenty- 
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seven men, including two Ainus, and a 
pack of thirty Ainu dogs. The ship in 
which we made the voyage was the 
smallest vessel that has ever plowed the 
polar waters. The “Kainan-maru” was 
built of oak and her sides were only 2 
feet high. She measured 100 feet by 25 
feet, and displaced 204 tons. Beside 
schooner rigging, she was provided with 
an engine of 18 horse power. At last; 
toward the end of 1910, we were ready 
for departure for the South Pole. 

Seeing that the foreign polar explorers 
spent tens of thousands of dollars for 
their preparation, our expedition seemed 
absurdly small in its scale. This indeed 
made them skeptical about 
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weaken, but to strengthen our determi- 
nation. To be sure, we realized that our 
equipment was far from being as com- 
plete as might be wished; but we knew 
that what we had was sufficient for our 
purpose. Then we placed the most con- 
fidence in the best asset to our party— 
namely, the determination and courage 
of the crew. 

On February 8 of the following year, 
seventy days after the departure, the 
“Southern Pioneer” arrived at Welling- 
ton, New Zealand. We were behind the 
time by many months for the dash for 
the pole. - Our first plan was to start 
July 1, 1909, simultaneously with Cap- 

tain Scott. However, we de- 





our attempt. The learned 
classes of people thought our 
scientific apparatus was quite 
inadequate and our staff of 
scientists was incapable of 
carrying on accurate scien- 
tific work. The mercantile 
class regretted that they had 
given financial support to the 
work, which was surely to 
end in no profit or gain. In 
fact, all—except students— 
thought that if we managed 
to get as far as New Zealand 
in our little craft it would be 
a miraculous achievement. 
Indeed, our ship would soon 
have gone to the bottom but 
for the masterful seamanship 





cided to push as far as it was 
possible to go. Meeting very 
rough seas between 55° and 
60° south latitude, we safely 
reached Coulman Island on 
March 1. Sailing still south- 
ward, our journey was great- 
ly impeded by the waters 1n- 
fested with threatening ice- 
bergs and icefloes. We hoped 
to make as far as Whales In- 
let by way of McMurdo and 
Mt. Erebus, but, being help- 
lessly late in the season, we 
had to abandon our hope and 
turn back to Sydney, to pre- 
pare for another voyage to 
the pole. Then we also de- 
cided to give up the idea of 








of our Captain Nomura, It 
is little short of wonder that 
he steered the poorly protect- 
ed vessel thru many storms 
and perils with which the 
polar seas abound, and completed a voy- 
age of some 30,000 miles without one 
serious accident. 

Thus, amid scornful criticisms and 
ominous predictions as to the outcome or 
fate of our voyage, the “Southern Pio- 
neer” set sail from Tokyo Bay Decem- 
ber 1, igto. It was the saddest and most 
dismal sort of a send-off ever accorded 
to any polar explorer. Only a small 
crowd of students—-who, however, made 
up for lack in number with their enthu- 
siasm—were there to wish us bon voyage 
and best success. The scene of our de- 
parture from our native country re- 
mained ever fresh in our memory not to 
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reaching the pole, as we real- 
ized that we were fatally 
handicapped by our delayed 
start in the competition with 
the foreign explorers, and to 
devote the second trip to geographical 
and scientific research in the Antarctic 
waters. When we arrived at Sydney May 
1, Captain Nomura and several others 
were sent back to Japan to raise some 
more funds. 

The remaining crew landed in Sydney 
Tents were pitched in a private garden 
wherein to wait for the return of our 
captain. It was anxious waiting. Our 
fund was almost gone and provisions ran 
short daily. In the face of privation and 
threatening starvation, we lived almost a 
beggar’s life. 

The New Zealand press viewed our 
attempt with ridicule. The New Zea 
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THE “KAINAN-MARU” 


land Times was particularly poignant in 


its comment upon us. It remarked that 
we were a crew of gorillas sailing about 
in a miserable whaler, and that the polar 
regions were no place for such beasts of 
the forest as we. This zoological classi- 
fication of us was perhaps to be taken 
figuratively, but many islanders inter- 
preted it literally, for crowds of people 
came to our tents daily to observe the 
“sporty gorillas’ misguided with the 
crazy notion of conquering the South 
Pole. The situation was embarrassing 
enough to us, tho we all appreciated the 
humor of it. It was not till after Pro- 
fessor David of the University of Syd- 


ney visited our camp that we were fully . 


recognized as human beings and effi- 
ciently equipt with scientific apparatus. 
Thereafter we were enviable recipients 
of bouquets from many admiring maid- 
ens of the island. 

Captain Nomura returned late in 
October of the following year with a 
fund. The “Southern Pioneer” sailed 
November 19, 1911, on her second vovy- 
ige to the polar seas. It was then the 
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middle of the polar summer. Between 
63° and 64° S. we met icebergs, which in- 
creased steadily with the progress of the 
journey. In 66° S. the ship was confined 
to a standstill for days by icefloes and 
pack-ice thickly floating. The voyage 
became difficult to the extreme. Thanks 
to the seamanship of Captain Nomura, 
however, we arrived at a bay in 78° S. 
and 146° E., after hard sailing of many 
days. We named it “Kainan Bay.” Find- 
ing it impossible to land there on account 
of tremendously huge glaciers, we drift- 
ed about 40 miles westward, where we 
chose to effect a landing. Later we dis- 
covered the “Fram” and near by Captain 
Amundsen’s camp some six miles west 
of us. They were waiting for the return 
of Captain Amundsen from the Pole. 
At the place we selected for landing an 
ice barrier 300 feet high and extending 
for many miles confronted us. The con- 
quest of this icy wall was the only way 
of landing in the ice-land. It was in- 
deed the feat found to be impossible by 
Ross, Shackleton, Scott and Amundsen. 
At the point where Captain Amundsen 
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THE CREW OF THE “KAINAN-MARU” 


landed the ice barrier was only about 40 
feet high, and yet he had to devote a 
month to its scaling. We were resolved 
to scale the so-called insurmountable 
barrier or die. We set to cutting a zig- 
zag path up on the almost perpendicular 
slope. 

The whole crew worked body and 
soul, and at length, after sixty hours’ 
hard labor, the first man was at the top 
of the wall or precipice. The crew of 
the “Fram,” which had followed our 
attempt at first with ridicule, then gave 
us hearty praise of our achievement. 

A party of four men, including myself, 
remained on the ice-field, while the rest 
sailed away to explore King Edward 
VII Land. This latter party was by far 
more fortunate and successful. <A 
cruise of about 200 miles brought them 
safely to King Edward VII Land,—the 
land where the Japanese flag was the 
first to be unfurled. 

Before their landing, they had an ex- 
perience of particular interest. When 
the ship was brought near the icy shore, 
a rock was seen frozen in a pack-ice and 
drifting along the shore. The rock was 
hauled aboard and was brought back. 
We have the pride to announce that it 
is the first rock that has ever been 
brought back from that land. 

A land exploring party was landed, 
which traveled 30 miles into the interior. 


There another important discovery was 
incidentally made. The men felt the 


ice-field, which had been supposed to be 
the continent of land, regularly undulat- 


ing under their feet as on large swells 
of the sea. This naturally suggested to 
them the idea contrary to the long 
established hypothesis that King Ed- 
ward VII Land is the Antarctic con- 
tinent. Many photographs were taken. 
and many scientific data were gathered 
that might help to decide this great 
geographical question. The results of 
those series of scientific investigations, 
together with the rock, will be submitted 
to Cambridge University for the final 
verdict. At any rate, we feel fully com- 
pensated for the journey and hard ex- 
periences by our trifling contribution to 
science. 

The rest of our voyage may be sum- 
marized in brief. The party reunited at 
Whales Inlet, and started homeward via 
Sydney. The “Southern Pioneer” re- 
turned to Tokyo on the 2oth of last June. 
The people who sent us off with perfect 
ridicule and scorn came out in a body 
to give us spontaneous ovations and 
hearty welcome to home. Thousands of 
people were literally frantic in cheering 
their Antarctic explorers. To celebrate 
our return, a mammoth paper lantern 
procession paraded thru the streets of 
Tokyo on that evening. 

















REPORTING TO THE EMPEROR THAT THEY ARE ABOUT TO START HOME 
Lieutenant Shirase is the central figure 


Such is a brief account of our Ant- 
arctic expedition. Many unexpected 
hitches and adverse circumstances at- 
tended our journey to impede its prog- 
ress or to make its success impossible. 


Considering the situation we were placed 
in, however, we feel satisfied with the 


results. At least, by our accomplish- 
ment, we undeceived the general notion 
that $50,000 is not enough to conduct a 
polar expedition, providing there are 
masterful seamanship and _ dauntless 
courage to go with it. We also proved 
that the Japanese are as well qualified as 
Europeans, if not better, to attempt any 
exploration, and the fact that our people 
can stand cold with less clothing and 
stand labor on less diet gives them many 
advantages over Europeans. In _ the 
polar regions we were dressed as usually 
we are in the winter, with the only addi- 
tion of fur-lined jackets and gloves. 
Aboard the ship our daily diet was about 
38 ounces of bread, biscuits and canned 
stuffs, and when away from the ship our 
diet was reduced to half the usual 
amount. With that protection against 
the cold weather and on that diet the 
crew was always highly efficient and able 


to endure any kind of hard work. This 
fact justifies me in saying that the 
Japanese are highly qualified to with- 
stand any hardship that can be endured 
by any people. 

In conclusion, I wish to sav that it is 
neither fair nor possible to estimate the 
benefit or the value of our late Antarctic 
exploration in mathematical figures. 
Many who tried to do so have severely 
criticized us. I, as well as the crew of 
the “Southern Pioneer,” can afford to 
disregard those unfair and some even 
inimical comments and wait for uni- 
versal verdict on this point. We believe 
that we have done the best that was 
possible in the circumstances. On the 
other hand, our polar expedition has 
kindled the latent fire in the hearts of 
the Japanese, and the spirit and love of 
adventure is already calling out many to 
thrilling experiences. Really I do not 
hesitate to say that were there another 
pole to be conquered, Japanese would 
be among the foremost in the dash, and 
that they would receive from the nation 
far more enthusiastic support than what 
was given to the brave crew of the 
‘Southern Pioneer.”’ 


Tokyo, JAPAN. 








Washington’s Unique Compensation 
Law 


BY HAMILTON HIGDAY 


‘ MEMBER OF WASHINGTON INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE COMMISSION, 


HE battle for workmen’s compen- 
sation in the United States has 
been won. An irresistible public 

opinion has rapidly crystallized, demarid- 
ing that the old, unscientific, strife- 
breeding personal injury litigation be- 
tween employer and employee shall 
cease ; that it shall be replaced by a sys- 
tem whereby workmen in hazardous 
occupations shall receive prompt, certain 
and reasonable compensation wherever 
injured in course of employment, with- 
out regard to whose fault was the cause. 
Such laws have been passed in the States 
of Massachusetts, New York, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, illinois, Kansas, California, Mon- 
tana, Washington, Michigan and Ne- 


vada, in response to the aroused public 
sentiment demanding that broken men 
shall be paid for by the consumer as a 
part of the price of the produce, exactly 
as he has heretofore paid for broken 
machinery, mistakes of managers and 


depreciation of plant. Investigating 
commissions in at least twenty-two 
States have been searching European 
experience and weighing constitutional 
limitations in the endeavor to obtain the 
best substitute for the ‘ambulance- 
chaser and claim agent regime,” uni- 
versally condemned. The new laws 
passed have been attacked, and upheld 
by the supreme courts of five States. In 
but one, New York, compulsory com- 
pensation has been held unconstitutional. 
In consequence of this reactionary opin- 
ion, not only do the working people of 
New York fail to reap a benefit from 
the painstaking work of the Wainwright 
Commission, appointed by Governor 
Hughes, but in fear of that decision, 
handed down March 24, I911, most 
legislatures have enacted elective or 
pseudo-elective laws for workmen’s com- 
pensation in place of the thorogoing 
statutes the people demanded. 
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- The compulsory State insurance act of 
Washington, however, became law by 
the signature of Governor Hay ten days 
before the famous decision of the New 
York Court of Appeals, and on Septem- 
ber 27, 1911, the Supreme Court of the 
State of Washington, refusing to follow 
the precedent of the highest court of the 
first State of the Union, declared that 
the Washington act violates no provi- 
sion of either the State or the ,Federal 
constitutions. 

The Washington law has been an un- 
deniable success, exceeding the expecta- 
tions of its friends and winning the 
enthusiastic support of the 5,000 em- 
ployers under its operations and the 
100,000 employees insured. During the 
first ten months of its administration, up 
to August I, 1912, there was paid into 
the State’s “Accident Fund” (in reality 
forty-seven distinct funds) the sum of 
$791,473.57. Of this sum $306,011.99 
was paid out in cash awards on the 7,660 
claims adjusted, with $197,132.69 addi-- 
tional set aside as reserves to guaraniec 
pensions during the life of widows or 
for deceased workmen’s children until 
they reach the age of sixteen. A total 
af 9,212 accidents were reported, and 
1,552 on that date were still in process 
of investigation by the commission. 

It is anticipated that not far from 
$1,000,000 will be paid out or reserved 
for widows during the initial twenty- 
two months, for which the Legislature 
appropriated $150,000 to cover the 
administration cost. Therefore, the law 
will cost the taxpayers 15 cents for each 
dollar paid the workman or his survivors 
if the entire administration fund be 
wholly expended in initiating the system. 
This sum of $6,800 per month will prob- 
ably be offset by the saving in court ma- 
chinery, and includes salaries and equip- 
ment of offices, railway fare and subsist- 
ence of traveling auditors and the three 
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commissioners, fees to medical examin- 
ers, and expenses of special agents inves- 
tigating accidents, installation and main- 
tenance of elaborate records, accounting 
processes, etc. 

The rate of premium to be contributed 
by the employer was fixed by the Legis- 
lature, and on the “extra hazardous” in- 
dustries compulsorily under the law 
varies from $1.50 per $100 of payroll in 
occupations such as printing, working in 
foodstuffs, etc., to $8 and $10 per $100 
on erection of steel frame buildings and 
manufacture of dynamite, respectively. 
By mutual election between employer 
and employee, establishments not within 
the compulsory scope of the act may be 
insured at $1.35 for each $100 of pay- 
roll. Very important is the provision 
that while the rate of assessment on each 


employer’s payroll was fixed by the © 


Legislature, yet the number of monthly 
assessments in any year will vary with 
the need according to the judgment of 
the commission, but any shortage either 
for claims or pension reserves must be 
made up at the end of each year. The 
above sums in the “Accident Fund” 
were obtained on a preliminary three 
months’ payroll. In many of the forty- 
seven classes the amount obtained on 
that first quarter’s assessment will last 
several years. Even in Class to, the 
stupendous lumber and logging industry, 
the 2%4 per cent. rate mentioned by law 
will in practice probably not exceed 1.25 
per cent. for the year. Casualty com- 
panies have usually charged 1% per 
cent., altho making settlements on but 
20 per cent. of the accidents and pro- 
tecting employers usually only to the 
extent of $5,000. 

The compensation to the widow or 
children of a workman killed in an in- 
dustrial accident is a pension, respee- 
tively, $20 per month to the widow for 
life (or until remarriage), and $5 for 
each child until it arrives at age sixteen, 
but the maximum pension for each case 
must not exceed $35. Other compensa- 
tion is according to schedules in the law, 
which for temporary total disablement 
must not exceed 60 per cent. of the 
workman’s wage at the time of injury, 
with a maximum for single men of $30 
per month, and for a workman with a 
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more children, $37.50, $45 and $52.50 
per month, respectively. For permanent 
partial disability awards are made ac- 
cording to a carefully compiled surgical 
scale allowing $1,500 for loss of the 
major arm at or above the elbow, down 
to $25 for a little toe. These dismem- 
berments and other permanent partial 
disabilities are paid for in lump sums in 
addition to the monthly award for time 
loss. And a workman totally disabled is 
pensioned like a widow. 

It is not too much to say that this sys- 
tem, however inadequate it may appear 
to theorists, could not be repealed in the 
State of Washington at the present time. 
If the pension compensation or monthly 
awards made be, as charged, in effect, 
only “a State regulated poor relief,” 
nevertheless injured workmen are re- 
ceiving On an average so much more 
than under the old system that it receives 
their practically unanimous approval. 
The working people clearly realize that, 
under the present system, where some 
few may have obtained heavy damages, 
the vast majority of workmen were left 
as charges upon society or to bear their 
burden alone with the best courage their 
crippled condition permitted, eighty out 
of each one hundred injured heretofore 
having no legal right to damages what- 
ever. 

That similar views are entertained in 
other States is evidenced from the New 
York State Federation of Labor propos- 
ing a State insurance fund in the Bayne- 
Sullivan bill, a bill which called out the 
lawyer-lobbyists and fighting reserves of 
the casuaJty companies, who recognize 
that the principle embodied in that: bill, 
the Washington law and the Ohio act, 


-dispenses with their services as middle- 


men between master and injured serv- 
ant. 

“The Workmen’s Compensation Serv- 
ice and Information Bureau,” compris- 
ing companies writing about 90 per cent. 
of the employers’ liability insurance of 
the United States, is distributing broad- 
cast thruout the Union a carefully pre- 
pared circular apparently primarily de- 
signed to discourage the extension of 
the principle of State insurance, and 
which teems with half-truths such as the 
following: “All State insurance plans 


wife, wife and child, wife and two or thus far devised provide no adequate re- 
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serve for future obligations, and, there- 
fore, create a constantly increasing 
charge upon new industries and upon 
those to whom the existing industries 
will pass by inheritance or other method 
of acquisition.” The Washington State 
system, on the contrary, requires the in- 
dustries of today to provide for the acci- 
dents of today ; $4,000 is required to be 
set aside to guarantee the pensions of a 
widow of thirty, and lesser sums for 
more advanced ages computed according 
to the American Mortality Table of Life 
Expectancy. Should the widow remarry, 
the reserve in her case reverts to the 
fund of the particular employers’ class; 
should she outlive her expectancy, the 
pension, of course, continues. Claims 
must be filed within one year; hence re- 
serves for claims to be paid after a long 
history of litigation and appeals has no 
place in the Washington system, and it 
is not true that “policyholders would be 
assessed and assessed and assessed again 
to pay those old claims.” 

With alternating rate wars and brok- 
ers’ agreements, with commissions to 
solicitors so high that the Insurance 
Commissioner of New York proposes 
limitation. by the State, with an experi- 
ence covering only 20 per cent. of indus- 
trial accidents and no actuarial knowl- 
edge of the remarriage rate of widows, 
casualty experience would seem to be as 
unscientific as railroad rates were until 
recently. 

In Washington employers are grouped 
in classes sufficiently large to generally 
give effect to the insurance principle of 
distribution of risk. Accurate account- 
ing will reveal the actual hazard of each 
plant. Power resides in the commission 
to increase the rate of any plant found 
unduly hazardous in comparison with 
other establishments of the class, and 
the next Legislature will undoubtedly 
add powers to require efficient safety 
conditions in addition to the levying of 
a penal rate to compel accident preven- 
tion. This, coupled with publicity of 
plant accident experience and competi- 
tors’ comparisons, must tend to accident 
prevention to a high degree. One small 
class-fund is exhausted and State war- 
rants are now payable by the employer 
in whose establishment the accident oc- 
curred, because the Powder Trust defies 
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the State and refuses to pay into the 
fund with its few small competitors until 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has passed upon the Washington law. 

The people of Washington appreciate 
the fight of the casualty companies to re- 
tain their place in the social system, but 
deny that State insurance is not adapted 
to American conditions or is ‘essentially 
a charity,” any more than requiring an 
employer free from fault to compensate 
his injured workman thru the agency of 
a private casualty corporation. If the 
system be socialistic, so are the schools, 
the post office, the Panama Canal and 
many operations of Government, State 
and national, under the general welfare 
clause. Self-respect, equality of oppor- 
tunity to the individual, efficiency, good 
will between employer and men, encour- 
agement of enterprise—State insurance 
conflicts with none of these. The law- 
makers, the employers, employees and 
taxpayers of Washington believe that 
this pioneer compulsory State compensa- 
tion law is a demonstrated success, 
accomplishing the following desired re- 
sults : 


1. Furnishes certain, prompt and reasonable 
compensation to the victims of work accidents 
and their denendents, eighty per cent. of whom 
have heretofore had no right to redress under 
common law rules. 

2. Frees the courts from the delay, cost 
and criticism incident to the great mass of 
personal injury litigation heretofore burden- 
ing them. 

3. Relieves public and private charity of 
much of the destitution due to uncompensated 
industrial accidents. 

4. Eliminates economic waste in the pay- 
ments to unnecessary lawyers, witnesses and 
casualty corporations and the expense and 
time loss due to trials and appeals. 

5. Provides a method whereby one hun- 
dred cents shall go to the injured workman 
out of every dollar paid out by the employer 
for that purpose, premium rates automatically 
adjusted to actual cost. 

6. Supplants concealment of fault in acci- 
dents by a spirit of frank study of causes: 
resulting in good will between employer and 
operative. lessening the number of prevent- 
able accidents, and reducing the cost and suf- 
fering thereby. 

7. Home rule of compensation funds, same 
being invested in bonds of Washington mu- 
nicipalities, etc., instead of being dtained out 
of the State by premium remittances to East- 
ern financial centers. 

8. Publicity and State control of. statistical 
information and education in accident pre- 
vention. 

Otympta, WasnH. 





How Industrial Peace Has Been Brought 
About in the Clothing Trade 


BY GERTRUDE BARNUM 


[Miss Barnum has been for many years high in the councils of the Woman's Trade 
Union League, and has had wide experience in organizing women workers and in promoting 


the welfare of the workers.—EbITOoR.] 


N the midst of the din of tumultuous 
conflict in present-day industrial 
warfare one has to listen very 

closely for the still small voice which 
now and again, and here and there, 
whispers a promise of peace. 

Such a promise is embodied in a plan 
which is being laboriously worked out 
by a body of courageous, intelligent 
manufacturers and labor leaders of the 
cloak and suit trade of New York City. 

The “protocol of peace” signed by 
these manufacturers and labor leaders 
in September, 1910, has already been 
discussed to some extent and highly 
commended from press and pulpit and 
platform. 

It may not be out of place, however, 
to review briefly its inception and con- 
tent. 

The ladies’ cloak and suit industry of 
New York is carried on in about 2,000 
separate establishments, in which near- 
ly 50,000 people are employed. It repre- 
sents a capitalization of $40,000,000, and 
the value of the output approximates 
$250,000,000 annually. In this impor- 
tant trade for twenty-five years labor 
conditions have been chaotic and indus- 
trial disputes.unceasing, All the famil- 
iar horrors of the sweatshops stalked 
thru the East Side shops; and even in 
the supposedly exemplary Fifth avenue 
region the less obvious, but no less de- 
structive, tension of the subcontract or 
subdivision systems wrought its ghastly 
chain of human wreckage. Humane 
employers were crippled by competition 
with the most unscrupulous when they 
sought to establish better standards. 
The other side of the picture was no 
more ‘cheering. Undisciplined, badly 
led groups of suspicious foreign work- 
men, bitterly remembering persecution 
in the old country, and filled with the 
spirit of class-conscious revolutionists, 


pursued a guerrilla warfare against the 
“bosses,” bickered, harangued and . 
“struck,” in season and out, with the 
conviction that wherever they thwarted 
the “capitalist class” they contributed to 
the movement toward a _ co-operative 
commonwealth. ‘The entire trade was in 
a state of anarchy, “a free fight for all 
and devil take the hindmost.”’ 

At length, during a general strike of 
cloakmakers in July, 1910, Mr. Louis 
Brandeis, the famous Boston attorney, 
succeeded in bringing together, at a 
round table conference, ten leading 
manufacturers and ten labor leaders 
representing, respectively, the Cloak and 
Suit Manufacturers’ Association and the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. The result of this, and a series 
of later conferences, was the adoption on 
September 10, 1910, of the now famous 
“protocol of peace,” which provides, 
among other things, for a “preferential” 
shop (not a closed shop), union hours 
and prices, lower and higher “courts,” 
for the adjudication of industrial dis- 
putes, and a joint board of sanitary con- 
trol. After a year’s trial of the protocol, 
labor leaders and manufacturers met 
once more at a round table, this time for 
a banquet, where cordial congratulations 
and renewed pledges were exchanged. 

Mr. Brandeis has declared the proto- 
col agreement to be “the most creditable 
and hopeful effort yet made in America 
to solve the problem of the proper rela- 
tions of employer and employee.”’ Mr. 
Hamilton Holt has coupled it with the 
peace treaties of President Taft, as indi- 
cating that “the time is not far distant 
when both industries and nations will be 
governed by law, rather than by brute 
force.” And from the manufacturers’ 
journal, The Cloak and Suit Review, 
September, 1911, we quote the following 
extract: 
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CHILD WORKERS WHO NEED “PROTOCOL” ARBITRATION COURTS 


“The protocol must be pronounced a suc 
cess. It has proven a workable instrument of 
industrial peace. To those who look upon 
business as more than mere barter and money 
making, who consider it a form of social 
service, the spectacle of a board of directors 
of a business organization giving their valu- 
able time and energy to safeguard the high 
standard of an industry, and at the same time 
to deal equitably with organized labor, is 
worthy of the highest admiration.” 


It is no less wonderful to see ill-paid 
labor leaders often suspected, frequently 
criticised and abused by their own peo- 
ple, toiling day and night to train and 


discipline an intractable mass. But, 
above all, it is awe inspiring to watch a 
heterogeneous multitude of 50,000 men 
and women, an immigrant population, 
of diverse creeds and nationalities, slow- 
ly and painfully learning the lesson of 
subordinating the individual self for the 
common good; curbing passion; submit- 
ting to reason; learning to value organ- 
ization; practising scrutiny of the ac- 
tions of the leaders; and endeavoring 
to choose wisely its spokesmen. 

“Any one who in any capacity, di- 
rectly or indirectly, is working for the 
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permanency of the protocol, is serving 
his country.” 

As has been stated, the New York 
protocol, besides insuring union wages 
and hours, provides for the arbitration 
of grievances. 

A grievance board, consisting of five 
representatives of the manufacturers and 
five of the union, meets weekly and pro- 
ceeds with a formal calendar of cases 
like any civil court. If disputes are not 
settled here, an appeal is allowed to a 
permanent court of arbitration, consist- 
ing of Mr. Louis Brandeis, chairman, 
and Mr. Hamilton Holt, nominated by 
the manufacturers, and Mr. Morris Hill- 
quit, nominated -by the union. 

The protocol further provides for a 
joint board of sanitary control, made up 
of representatives of the three partners 
in industry—employer, employed and 
the public. The official recognition of 
representatives of the public on that 
board to safeguard consumers from tu- 
berculosis and other germs which lurk 
in insanitary garments, is perhaps the 
most unique feature of this unique in- 
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strument for industrial democracy... It 
is the first attempt in the history of in- 
dustry of this or other countries to con- 
trol its own sanitary destiny. And the 
selection of Mr. William J. Schieffelin, 
president of the Citizens’ Union; Miss 
Lillian D. Wald, of the Nurses’ Settle- 
ment, and Dr. Henry Moskowitz, of the 
Ethical Society, as the public’s repre- 
sentatives, gave promise which the first 
year’s results fulfilled to a considerable 
extent. 

The most startling evil disclosed by 
them in the first annual report was care- 
lessness in regard to fire protection. In 
spite of the fact that the law required 
all doors in factory buildings to open 
outward, the inspection in February, 
1911, showed that in 1,243 shops visited 
there were only 18 doors which did not 
open inward; and in August, 1911, five 
months after the tragic Triangle fire, 
1,290 shops out of 1,750 visited, were 
still violating the law. The board is en- 
listing public support for better fire pro- 
tection legislation and better enforce- 
ment of law, besides its educational 


work, with employers and employees in 


cloak and suit factories. 

At the end of the first year every 
basement shop had been abolished, and 
before receiving a “sanitary certificate” 
from the board, factories must comply 
with the following, among many other 
sanitary and fire protection conditions: 

1. No shop to be allowed in a cellar. 

2. No shop to be allowed in rear 
houses or attic floors without special 
permission of the board. 

17. At least 400 cubic feet of space, 
exclusive of bulky furniture and materi- 
als, should be provided for every person 
within the shop. 

18. The shop should be thoroly aired 
before and after work hours, and during 
lunch hour, by opening windows and 
doors, 

21. Floors of shops and of water- 
closet apartments, to be scrubbed week- 
ly, swept daily, and kept free of refuse. 

22. A separate water-closet apartment 
shall be provided for each sex, with solid 
partitions to extend from floor to ceil- 
ing, and with separate vestibules and 
doors. 

25. A sufficient number of water sup- 
plied wash basins, to be provided, in con- 
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venient and light locations within the 
shop. 

26. Suitable hangers should be pro- 
vided for the street clothes of the em- 
ployees, and separate dressing rooms to 
be provided wherever women are work- 
ing. 

28. All seats to have backs. 

Altho at present only 319 shops vis- 
ited before the last report have com- 
plied with all requirements and received 
certificates, there are conspicuous im- 
provements in a large number of facto- 
ries, not yet entitled to be ‘‘certificated,” 
and the educational campaign by bulle- 
tins and lectures, etc., is bearing good 
fruit. 

Now to those who have realized the 
significance of this well worked out plan 
for a just industrial peace and sanitary 
standards, in a hitherto utterly anarchi- 
cal trade, the question naturally arises, 
wil the New York plan be extended 
without unnecessary delay to other city 
centers of the cloak and suit industry? 
Or must history repeat itself? Must 
each separate city learn by painful ex- 
perience what it has taken years to teach 
employers and employees of New York, 
that strikes and lockouts, broken con- 
tracts, black lists and boycotts, with their 
attendant waste and suffering and bit- 
terness may be abolished forever in the 
trade by the substitution of the rulings 
of industrial courts, where disputes may 
be adjudicated? It would seem that 
conscientious, intelligent manufacturers 
everywhere would take immediate steps 
to adopt the New York plan, quite as 
much for their own peace and prosperity 
as because of the democratic principles 
involved. And surely the public should 
be interested to insist that industrial 
disputes, as well as all other disputes, 
should be brought into court, not left to 
be settled by dynamite, on the one hand, 
or on the other by the slugging of cold 
and hunger which have “settled” so 
many strikes unjustly. We have now 
a complicated civilization. “From op- 
pression by force of arms we have come 
to oppression in subtler ways,” and it 
lies largely with the public whether the 
labor movement shall progréss on lines 
of evolution or of revolution. A crisis 
is at hand and the decision must be made 
quickly. 

















LONG HOURS AND SHORT PAY IN “OUTSIDE SHOPS” 


To secure to the public not only the 
rights, but also the accompanying re- 
sponsibilities of their industrial copart- 
nership with employers and employees, a 
nation-wide campaign is now proposed 
by the Cloak and Suit Manufacturers’ 
Association and the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union to enlist and 
educate consumers to meet their respon- 
sibilities by casting the industrial ballot 
of their purchasing power for garments 
made in protocol factories. 

In Ohio, Illinois, Michigan and On- 
tario, Canada, the appeal to the public 
to further the extension of the New 
York plan is already in evidence. On 
the 1st of November, 1911, the, Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
appointed a committee of union repre- 
sentatives to carry on a campaign in the 
Middle Western States and Canada to 
arouse the public to a realization of their 
power and responsibility as consumers. 
By means of circular letters and public 
addresses, church audiences, women’s 
clubs, suffrage and teachers’ associa- 
tions, benefit societies, trade unions and 
socialist organizations have been inter- 
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ested to form local committees to insist 
that merchants shall supply their patrons 
with “protocol” garments. 

During a recent strike in the Cleve- 
land cloak and suit trade the plight of 
the young and pretty girl “finisher” in 
non-union factories was brought to pub- 
lic notice for the first time. For exam- 
ple, the story was told of a skillful fin- 
isher who had worked for over a year 
at $4 per week, and ventured at last to 
ask her foreman for a “raise.” The man 
looked the attractive young girl over 
from head to foot and said that if she 
was “agreeable” he thought a_ higher 
wage could be arranged. This was a 
married man, with six children, yet so 
unmistakable were his advances that the 
young girl left the place. The affidavits 
of this girl and many others+prove thes« 
occurrences to be quite ordinary. 

In Toronto, again, during a strike in 
a so-called “model” factory, evidence of 
a similar nature was brought out. A lit- 
tle girl of fifteen testified that a man who 
dispensed “tags” insulted her regularly. 
She found that the “stitcher” could be 
induced to accept her work without 4 
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“tag” if she paid a penny, and so each 
week she would thus lose from twenty 
to thirty cents from her pitiful little in- 
come to avoid the familiarities of the 
“tagger.” And her case was typical of 
many others. 

In protocol shops such wrongs would 
be reported to the board of grievances 
and redressed without danger of the loss 
of a “job,” while in non-protocol shops 
a complaint was almost sure to result in 
extra trouble or dismissal. 

Another form of exploitation of girls 
in unorganized shops is the appeal to 
their sympathies, which are always quick 
and generous. There being no fixt prices 
regulated by price committees, a subcon- 
tractor has merely to tell a “hard luck 
story” to his “finisher” to induce her to 
knock off part of the price promised her 
—a wife’s illness, a child’s need, etc. 

All such evils the agitation committee 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers are depicting to the public, as 
well as dangers to health and life from 
overcrowding, where the atmosphere is 
deadly and the constrained position a 
menace to body and nerves; leakage 
from gas irons, which is accountable for 
so many fainting spells; lack of proper 
toilet facilities; inadequate fire escapes, 
with the risk of a recurrence of the Tri- 
angle fire tragedy; home work; child 
labor; and all the rest of the soul and 
body destroying evils. And it is clearly 
shown by the evidence of the committee 
that “model” factori¢és, as well as oth- 
ers, will bear watching for some or all of 
these evils. The public agitation com- 
mittee especially impresses upon con- 
sumers the protocol provision for arbi- 
tration, pointing out that among all con- 
tradictory claims of disputing emplovers 
and employees there is no sure way of 
learning the truth except thru arbitration 
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committees which have power to collect 
all the evidence. 

In most cities where the garment 
workers’ committee has appealed to the 
public, the response has been encourag- 
ing, and merchants who have hitherto 
bought garments from non-protocol fac- 
tories are now using their influence upon 
the firms with which they deal to help 
bring about the New York plan. The 
merchants write pefsonal letters or sign 
“merchant’s petitions,’ which are for- 
warded to the secretary of the various 
manufacturers’ associations, 

The modern woman is no longer con- 
cerned only that her garment shall be in 
good style and reasonably priced;. she 
has become so sensitive to industrial in- 
justice as to refuse to wear clothes 
which reek with the misery and wrongs 
of her working sisters. The club wo- 
men have been brought in contact with 
the striking garment workers, have wept 
at the pitiful sight of mere children in 
pathetic processions during a_ losing 
strike against grievous wrongs. Her 
heart goes out to helpless groups of 
child victims of the present order, and 
she is passionately eager to do her full 
share to save them. The church and 
the university, too, here and there, are 
joining forces with labor organizations 
to substitute arbitration for industrial 
warfare, and encouraged by the awak- 
ening of public interest the protocol fac- 
tories are now preparing to adopt a 
label, which will insure the public’s get- 
ting what it asks for in the way of “fair” 
and sanitary garments. It is the psycho- 
logical moment for an appeal to the pub- 
lic, and all signs point to an extension ta 
all garment industries in the United 
States and Canada of the principles and 
methods of the New York Cloak Mak- 
ers’ protocol. 

New York City. 
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A Professor’s Dilemma 


BY THE PROFESSOR HIMSELF 


AM in a dilemma—what shall I do? 
| Reduced to lowest terms and 

stripped of superfluous verbiage, the 
reasons why I find myself in this dilem- 
ma appear to be three: (1) I am a col- 
lege professor; (2) I am married; (3) 
I have four children. 

But are not college professors legiti- 
mate functionaries, reasonably productive 
members of the truly social class in 
twentieth century economy? Is not holy 
wedlock the normal status of grown-up 
men, including the professor? Finally, 
do not people marry that they may have 
offspring? Whence then the dilemma? 
The dilemma is assuredly not less real 
because of the paradox—quite the re- 
verse! It is rather the paradoxical sit- 
uation that makes of it a real dilemma. 

First, being a professor of economics 
in a far-Western university that is loyally 
doing its work under the general aus- 
pices of a leading religious denomination, 
I hold excellent vantage ground for ob- 
serving the aviation of commodity-prices 
while enjoying a.salary that may be rela- 
tively good but is admittedly none too 
princely. The economist teaches the 
laws of production of wealth and ex- 
plains how great fortunes are made, but 
with the prices of his own household 
necessities soaring does not always per- 
ceive that he himself has become a victim 
of diminishing returns, or intellectually 
perceiving it with sadness, his dilemma 
is thereby the greater. 

Nevertheless, given even a fair salary, 
with an environment of optimistic youth 
and many books, possessing entrée to 
polite society, a professor—if not already 
too old—may go on teaching and main- 
tain a reasonably comfortable existence 
even if he cannot make provision for a 
rainy day or for declining vears. 

Secondly, I am a married professor. 
and wedlock is held the normal state of 
man, including the professor. One would 
hardly accuse me of undue haste in the 
matter of marrying (perhaps a too com- 
mon fault of young instructors with am- 
bitions for a doctorate of philosophy) 
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since that happy. event was not achieved 
till [had reached the age of twenty seven. 
had received the coveted Ph. D., arid had 
accepted what might be considered a 
moderately promising academic position. 
This recital of facts will compare favor- 
ably with a corresponding statement of 
the average experience of my male col- 
leagues, nearly all of whom are also mar- 
ried. Very well. But here come we to 
the parting of the ways; for 

Thirdly, I have a family of four chil- 
dren—not a very numerous group when 
compared to the children of Susennah 
Wesley or the brothers and sisters of 
Benjamin Franklin or the typical family 
of the poor—and my average colleague 
has not. Glancing over the names of my 
male colleagues of the faculty down to 
the rank of assistant professor, I note 
that the average family of the average 
colleague consists in four-fifths of one 
child; and if it be permissible to drop 
out of the count Professor (the 
only simon-pure paterfamilias in the fac- 
ulty), who has just been granted leave 
of absence for a year, the average family 
of my learned colleagues, with an aver- 
age age of at least forty, consists in just 
one-half of one child! 

I propose now.to take the patient 
reader further into confidence by being 
even more specific in my remarks. There 
were during the academic year 1911-12. 
excluding the president, twenty full pro- 
fessors (three of them being women and 
unmarried) in the Liberal Arts Faculty. 
Only one man of the seventeen w2s un- 
married. No baby was born to the wife 
of any one of these professors. Of the 
men ranking below the full professorship 
a strong majority were married; yet no 
baby was born to the wife of any of 
these assistant professors and instructors. 

But the thing that is more startling 
than the fact that last year was an “off 
year” for babies in our faculty is the fact 
that every year for the past decade at 
least has been an “off year” for babies; 
and as nearly as one may casually dis- 
cern the signs of the times the future 
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may quite possibly furnish another illus- 
tration of the saying about history re- 
peating itself. Professor ————, whose 
ieave of absence has been granted, holds 
the noteworthy record of being the father 
of seven children. I am acquainted with 
a high school principal who has seven 
children and another university professor 
of the younger generation whose family 
consists of six delightful little girls; 
but such families among the teaching fra- 
ternity of the present day are strong re- 
minders of a type or species that has be- 
come all but extinct. Now Professor 
has been a member of this par- 
ticular faculty for nine years, and he has 
gravely informed me that barring his 
own household not one of all the pro- 
fessors’ families during this entire period 
has received q@ single visit from the 
friendly stork. Is that not a somber 
truth in the midst of an intellectual 
world? Or does it savor somewhat of 
gaiety? Or is it simply a shining ex- 
ample of good and proper form? 
Is it any wonder that I find myself in 
a horrible dilemma? Am I then fo set 


myself down a fool for getting married 


if I intended to be a professor, or am I 
a fool for begetting and rearing children 
after I did get married—which horn of 
the dilemma shall I choose? Of course 
it would be ungenerous and undemo- 
cratic to intimate that any of my col- 
leagues had committed folly in not hav- 
ing children, for do they not constitute 
an overwhelming majority? Must I 
therefore conclude that my own blind 
folly consists in the rearing of offspring 
requiring such attention as prevents me 
from being a more loyal and effective 
professor? No, my own mind rebels 
against such an inference and keeps per- 
sistently raising the query, Why do per- 
sons marry unless to have offspring? 

Is there any assignable reason why col- 
lege professors should seek to perpetuate 
their kind? To be sure I have often as 
a teacher of sociology pointed to the de- 
clining birth rate in America and else- 
where and to the large family type 
among those admittedly relatively unfit. 
I have even gone so far as to urge the 
elemental_ importance of the science and 
practice of a sane sort of eugenics, that 
is, the breeding of a superior race of hu- 
man beings; it seems to be a principle 
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of eugenics that the younger children of 
good-sized and large families have better 
chance of usefulness and success in life 
than the first born. Now if most of the 
college professors and other classes theo- 
retically best qualified to transmit desira- 
ble qualities to offspring have no off- 
spring, and the few that have offspring 
are generally the parents of families of 
one child each, is it not literally true that 
society is dying off at the top? 

Other phases of the dilemma emerge. 
I cherish the wish—who will gainsay 
that it is perfectly normal?—that my 
wife shall be the mother of children; but 
being a mother of children, we agree 
that she must give large attention to her 
home and theirs. Now the high cost of 
living and the not-too-princely salary 
preclude the doubtful luxury of having 
a maid or domestic ; how then, pray tell. 
is my good wife to compete in personal 
appearance, or in participation at innu- 
merable college functions, or in the 
church or club circles, with the more 
leisurely, dainty, and literary (or musi- 
cal) wife of my childless colleague, who 
truly represents a strong majority? And 
so it becomes perfectly obvious that my 
wife’s dilemma is not less real than my 
own. Indeed, my own dilemma is hers 
and becomes intensified in the humdrum 
character—is it, after all, humdrum ?— 
of her life in large part. Neither she 
nor I regret our children, with their ro- 
bust bodies and budding souls; must I 
confess it? we are even inclined to be- 
stow pity (how seemingly absurd!) upon 
the childless majority; both of us would 
be instant to resent the slightest sugges- 
tion of chloroform. Then must the di- 
lemma remain? Or, how shall I extri- 
cate myself—and my wife? 

That my professorial dilemma is not 
trumped up nor merely academic will be 
apparent to the indulgent reader as it 
is to the economist when it is reflected 
that the professorial salary, under the 
conditions actually obtaining, will inevi- 
tably tend, like the minimum wage of the 
day laborer, to be gaged by the neces- 
sarv expense of the family, striving to 
maintain a certain appropriate standard 
of living. Assuming that my own salary 
will fairly meet the modest needs of the 
average family consisting of parents and 
one-half or four-fifths of one child, what 
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is to be said for the backs and yawning 
stomachs of my four strapping young- 
sters, or of Professor —’s family of 
seven ? , 

And besides, the average professor’s 
wife, having no children and not being 
excessively fond of dogs, is likely to be 
needed by her always busy husband as 
part-time secretary and assistant. In this 
situation the economist perceives another 
tendency almost as natural as the former 
—and quite as gloomy for the pater- 
familias—namely, the compensation of 
the professor becomes in a measure the 
composite wage of his family. Alas, 
then, for that professor whose family re- 
quires the more constant and serious at- 
tention of his wife and ought to extract 
some modicum of time and thought from 
even the male parent! His prospect is 
extremely good for being his own secre- 
tary and operating his own typewriter. 
Precious little time has his busy wife to 
make abstracts of new books for him, 
read student themes, or even return all 
the social “calls” of those who perchance 
have little else to do but to call. 

And here again emerges an aspect of 
the haunting dilemma. Why should my 
wife and the mother of my children be 
thrust into competition with the childless 
ones in matters of social conventionality ? 
Is it human, is it feminine, for the care- 
free ones to avoid every slightest air of 
pitying condescension, of patronizing 
sympathy toward their sisters whose 
conversational interests are more likely 
to be babies than books, home diszipline 
than social and civic uplift? But such 
sympathy—my wife will have none of it! 
However absurd or preposterous it may 
seem, she actually feels a sense of pity 
for her lonely, childless friend, who must 
busy herself about everything but the 
rearing of a brood of young. Behold 
the paradox of pitying and being pitied! 
(I am bound to remark parenthetically 
that whether or no this sense of pity is 
really felt by any of the ladies, they are 
all too well-mannered to show its slight- 
est trace.) 

I have wondered if the faculty of our 
university is really an exception and if 
the professors in other institutions do 
actually as a rule have families that are 
worthy the name. My impulse is to wish 
this to be the case; but perfect candor 
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and limited observation compel me to 
set myself down as the exception or— 
what is worse yet—a survival of an ear- 
lier and now almost extinct family type. 

Therefore the very summit of absurd- 
ity is reached when I solemnly assert, as 
I now do, that whether I represent the 
rule or an adventitious exception, wheth- 
er a normal human being in the enjoy- 
ment of natural powers or a relic of an 
obsolescent type, I am literally vroud— 
even to the point of perverseness—that 
I have at least my four children and that 
my wife is their equally proud mother. 
We have seen trouble and sickness, even 
to the very verge of death; we have not 
escaped the rigors of self-denial during 
a single year of the seventeen years of 
married life; our children (being chil- 
dren) have not always understood or ap- 
preciated our efforts and our devot’on: 
but in the face of it all there is no cal- 
culus by which we can bring ourselves 
to wish release from the elemental duties 
of nurturing the family group; there is 
no prospect of pleasure in this pleasure- 
loving age and no apneal to the common 
weal in this day of social betterment that 
can free us from the moral imperative to 
go on toiling and sacrificing in order that 
we may have offspring and suitably nour- 
ish our offspring. We are unable to es- 
cape the conviction that the raison d’étre 
of the wedded state is parentage, and the 
raison d’étre of parenthood most surely 
includes an unselfish devotion to the best 
interests of the children. 

Nevertheless, insistence on such prin- 
ciples does not deliver me from the pre- 
dicament of my dilemma—quite the op- 
posite again! And candidly I will noi 
allege that I altogether enjoy a certain 
absence of the enjoyment possible to my 
childless colleague; the temptation to 
covet for my wife more of the cultural 
and esthetic advantages open to his 
wife is at times'a real temptation; it is 
not pleasant always to be buying clothes 
at end-of-the-season clearance sales and 
not to buy many desirable books at all, 
because of the limitations of salary—per- 
haps unconsciously computed on the basis 
of the family of one-half of one child. 

And so my dilemma remains—what 
shall I do? ° 

T am resolved what I shall do: I shall 
leave the city and, cleaving to my family, 
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seek the country, and my nature-loving 
‘wife shall lead the way. There the 
friendly trolley will afford easy access to 
the university. The younger children 
will find expression for their love of ani- 
mal pets and scope for the instinct of 
play ; the older ones will learn something 
of the discipline of wholesome work and 
the culture of toil while at the same time 
contributing to the family income, and 
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my helpmeet (who hails with joy the 
change) will find tonic for her nerves 
in the largeness of the open while per- 
adventure she becomes the envy of her 
childless friends back yonder in the 
city. 

The die is cast! Just how complete 
and wide shall be the conquest on the 
other side of the Rubicon—that is, at the 
end of the trolley—doth not yet appear. 


Ted 


BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY 


[Faithful readers of THe INDEPENDENT may recall 
1906, and September 12, 1907.—EpiTor.] 


November 1, 


E were going on a trip; Ted 
W and I. We'd had a car ride, 
that night, and the wanderlust 
gripped as at smell o’ smoke, up Union- 
Station-way. That, and the pendant 
globe-fulls of fire, making: lovely lanes 
of shining in the dark. 
Ted sniffed. Sniffs of that travel- 
smoke; that alluring acrid tang of the 
noses pointed 


breath of the engines, 
away-wards. 
“Dat’s a mos’ ‘licious smell,” he sighed ; ; 
“seems like we’s goin’ a-goin’.” 


“Makes 
said I. 

‘‘Unh-huh,” said Ted. And there were 
pages in that “Unh-huh.” 

We finished our ride in comparative 
silence. When all’s said, why words? 
“Why should a man deck himself out 
with vain words,” said the lovely old 
Athenian, “at a meeting of friends such 
as this?” 

Ted’s wee legs crossed and took-turn- 
about. And I inventoried our stock-in- 
change. Mentally. 

Likewise, Ted. 

“T’m dot near-/y a hunnerd dollars,” 
he said with dignity; “al-mos’ nearly, in 
my’s bank.” 

“Truly?” said I, very respectfully. 

“Yes,” he meditated; “I’m a dime an’ 
a new dime an’ a dold penny an’—an’— 
an’ a dold penny,” he sighed, with the 
fat unctuous sigh of plenteousness only 
the very rich can sigh. 

He surveyed the landscape. 
was the station. 


me want Ted,” 


to travel, 


There 
He knew the full com- 


“Ted,” as reported in the issues of 


plement of wing-spread eagles along its 
front. Knew, intimately, the strings of 
lights that made beautiful the darks about 
it. For sometimes in sheer orgy of ad- 
venturing we'd walk toward it from the 
outer dark and wade slow luxuriant way 
into the flickering sea of light, thru it 
and out the other rim of enclasping dark. 
And we felt we shone effulgent, come 
thru that white crystal flooded fire. 

He counted. 

“One—two—free—ten.” 

Then, re-reminded—‘“I’m dot a ten in 
mys baak,” he murmured, along with the 
stringing of the globe-fulls of fire; “an’ 
a new ten an’ a dold penny.” 

Then the Popcorn Man came past with 
his little cart. And Ted gave himself 
up to the delectable bargaining of five- 
cents-worth of popcorn. Popped while 
you wait. And buttered. And you 
honor the Popcorn Man with deference 
due a professor of the art of turning 
little hard corn into a buttery feast. And 
there’s always the learned discussion as 
to how so big a popcorn Dlatters out of 
so very small @ grain. And sometimes 
there’s a touch of political conversation. 

Thus: 

Said the. Popcorn Man: “Are you a 
Republican or a Dimmycrat?” 

Said Ted: “I’m a gen’leman.” 

Said the Popcorn Man as he went on 
with his little cart: “Sez he, ‘I’m a 
gentleman,’ sez he. Just ups an’ sez 
‘I’m a gentleman’ sez he.” 

We find a seat, and from our niche of 
shadows watch the grasses where the 
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electric lamp drops hoops of silver and 
hoops of black and the tree where every 
leaf in the transmuting light is a lantern 
of pellucid green. 

And where a gentleman can eat his 
popcorn without feeling that the eyes of 
the world are upon him and can tell his 
mother that she is the most beautiful 
thing in the world with no fears of being 
overheard. 

“IT wonder,” said I; “Ted, suppose we 
should ?” 

Ted delicately crushes a popcorn and 
puts a buttery kiss upon my palm and ex- 
changes courtesies with a black cat. A 
black cat with yellow jewels splendid in 


its whiskered face and a great plumy tale. 


A cat that ought to be named Vishnu 
for his jewels and his sublime demeanor. 

Ted proffers popcorn and the cat licks 
the butter and fans himself with his 
plume of black. 

“’Spose this little kitty goes to our 
own sefs’ house?” he queries. 

‘“Spose we don’t scat it off?” he 
queries. 


‘““Spose it’s losted,” he queries, “an’ 


wants to be ‘dopted?” 

I like to let Ted arrive at his own con- 
clusions. So I waited. 

Ted eyed me, out of the privacy of his 
reflections. The satin lips curved ex- 
quisite sweet. -The light tipped his 
fringe of lashes with sparkles of baby- 
gold. The great eyes were fathoms deep 
of sweetness. 

And the black Vishnu glittered his yel- 
low, jewels at him and waved his plume. 
All the alluring splendors of him. 

Ted sighed. And delicately crunched 
a popcorn. “Well,” he adjudicated; 
“Nixie’s a per-fek-ly orful sweet kitty.” 

“She is,” I acquiesced. 

“Maybe her ttail’ll grow,” said Ted. 

“Yes?” I said, politely. 

“Unh-huh,” said Ted. 


And the cat just stayed and audibly 


enticed. Purred and made eyes and 


swung his black plume and Ted Dlar-. 


neyed back: How he was the mos’ bu- 
fullest kitty in town, but he loved Nixie 
hardest ‘cause she was Nixie and how 
he’d love to ’dopt him and how he ’sposed 
he was really a King Cat and please call 
again nex’ time we’s visitin’ this little 
green bench. And the cat made gracious 
adieux and was not. 
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“Fink he was a truly cat?” said Ted. 

“Well,” I speculated, “I can see his 
crown jewels a-glitter down there.” 

Ted looked. 

“Like the Cheshire cat’s smile,” I ex- 
plained. 

“Unh-huh,” said Ted. 

We'd absorbed all the night. Ail its 
creamy cool airs and its glamors of 
globed fires and its great translucencies 
of light-suffused trees and the shreds of 
music that off in the night’s gloomering 
went soft and low. And up in the sky 
the Capitol’s lantern gleamed and the 
Star-Spangled Banner showed like a 
lovely tulip in the fields of air. 

And our journey really began then. 

Ted’s prayers were slow, that night. 
The devout little voice dropped its 
tender sweets of love into God’s palm 
with the silver net of sleep already tang- 
ling in them. In the dear loneliness of 
our lives Ted’s “Our Father” was a very 
real Personage, to whom was brought all 
the day’s important doings. 

“ “T—pray—the—Lord’ ”—Ted’s head 
went lower and the little slow, sweet 
voice dripped its word-drops—“The— 
Lord—to—det—me—dat—dat—hitty.—”’ 
And Ted was away, dream-sandaled, to 
go with the King Cat on his parade low 
in the white-fire-rained grasses of the 
night. 

And the-night-before came. 

We had a new frock apiece. 

New frocks were of a rarity to make 
them of quite incredible value in our 
eyes. And we tried-on and preened. 
And packed. 

And Ted held long conferences with 
Bonnie and Nixie, separately and con- 
jointly. 

He explained the impossibility of their 
going along. And while his dear ol’ 
black Patsie would carry all his keys an’ 
keep house, Bon mus’ keep off all bears 
an’ lions an’ buggelers an’ Nixie mus’ not 
run away any a-tall. 

And they per-fek-ly understood; for 
Nixie talked back a good deal and sung 
her very loudest and Bonnie hid his sor- 
rows in sleep, curled into a gray-silver 
ball in the blue velvet chair. 

And it was really the night before. 

Ted was in my lap. We always had 
a final love-make when Ted was all ready 
for bed. We told stories and nice little 
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easy-to-guess riddles and sang lovely 
duets. Such as, for instance, ‘Frog 
went a-courting he did ride,” and “Billy 
Boy.” Ted preferred The Frog, for we 
could improvise, endlessly, after we had 
reached ‘‘The-first-came-in-was-a-Bum- 
hle-Bee,” and the number of the wed- 
ding-supper guests depended upon Ted’s 
sleepiness. Sometimes we quite crowd- 
ed to overflow the “‘old hollow tree,”’ and 
Ted’s laughters tinkled .all over them as 
“Next-came-in.” 

Ted settled himself. The beautiful 
day was quite gone. We had planned a 
really splendid trip. A trip regardless 
of expense, quite to the mountains’ rim. 
We were famishing for hills and the 
high-priest places of earth where the 
mountains lift starward and the clouds 
moor against the peaks and the junipers 
fill the days with fragrance. 

‘Want me fo tell a story?” said Ted. 

“Will it be a nice story?” said I, crit- 
ically. 

“T fink,” said Ted. 

“Once upon a time,” said Ted, “fen 
Dod was takin’ a walk a-huntin’ muvvers 
for some nice childerns He was makin’, 
He finded th’ bu-fulles’ muvver ’n th’ 
world.” Ted paused. We always paused 
at the proper places. Sometimes, for 
lack of material, for being story-maker 
is not at all easy work and we liked ours 
to sound new. Sometimes, just to fall 
to dreaming the rest in a surprisal of 
sleep with the honey-voice yet sweet with 
words unspoken. Sometimes, kisses; 
just kisses. So I said, “How perfectly 
lovely !” 

Ted said with slow emphasis—“’N all 
the world. ’N Dod hurried home to det 
a boy.” The pride of manufacture was 
full on him and he paused, with expect- 
ant look, for his meed of praise. And I 
drew a l-o-n-g breath and murmured in 
happy voice, “How very v-e-r-y excit- 
ing !” 


“Unh-huh,” said Ted; “’n bimeby th’ 
muvver she heard a ’nockin’ an’ a ’nock- 
in’ on th’ door ’n there stood a boy.” 


Ted paused again. He was full throat- 
-deep in the slumber-tide, and the lids 
were drifting over. But I wanted to 
hear the finish. So I stopped rocking 
and Ted caught himself—“ ’n—’n—th’ 
boy he—had—th’ boy had—a sign on 
‘at said—’at said—Ted.” 
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You?” 

Ted struggled. He was so deliciously 
sleepy, but he could not forego the lure. 

“Course,” he said. 

“And what did | say?” | begged. 

Ted sat up in sudden excitement. “Do 
I have to tell more?” he said; “I fot ’at 
was all.” 

He reflected. Then with a huge sigh of 
relief he said: “You said “Tum in twick, 
Precious, it’s you’s turn to butter th’ 
toast.’ ”’ 

I hugged him till he squirmed. The 
little precious soft body crushed to my 
heart in a sudden fear of love. Suppose 
“Dod” had set him down at the wrong 
“muvver’s” door—and all my days had 
gone lone and empty and unsunned of 
the light of my baby! Suppose—just 
suppose—Ted had been not mine, but 
some. other woman’s God-gift—the 
thought was unbearable. And I could 
not put him away in his crib that night. 
I held him in my arms the sweet night 
thru. And I did not sleep. But I lived 
it all over again—the night he stood at 
the door—and a man’s lips kissed my 
eyes down to sleep after Ted and I had 
traversed that God-journeying, and out 
of the fog$ and the great crash of the 
storm-beat banks of chaos and the blind- 
ing Presence that walked the storm I 
heard a man’s voice low and thrilled and 
love-spent—“Ji’s a boy, Belovéd—it’s a 
boy, Beloved.” 

And it seemed but the gladness of 
some dream. 

The flat city left behind. All its tur- 
moil. 

What tho hyacinth and crocus and 
pansy made great beauty-spots in the 
green circles and trees aisled the asphalt 
and every odd angle of meeting streets 
was grassed in and parks were many ?— 
it was so breathlessly level! Not a lit- 
tle, little hill even, in all the roundabout 
of it. And I did not love it. It had no 
roots in me and I was glad with a glad- 
ness that clutched the heart-strings of 
me to feel the rushing wheels under me, 
the labor and pounding breath of the en- 
gine. And I could scarce believe it true, 
even after the train lamps were lighted 
and Ted slept. 

Just the back of the seat turned over, 
giving the two seats to us for a “Mann 
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boudoir”; sound asleep, the brown eye- 
lash shadows lovely dusk on his cheeks. 

He had kept awake long enough to 
ask more questions than I could answer. 
Long enough to make friends with con- 
ductor and trainboy and watch the hills 
begin to crowd in upon us and the stars 
to powder the sky in marigolds. And 
to hear the song of the night begin from 
swamps back in the black-faced glooms 
and the wild fields beyond the climbing 
track. 

And he slept. 

And after a while, One sat beside me. 
The band on my finger was but an hour 
or two new to it and all the wideness of 
the future was in its golden circle. And 
the coach settled into the night’s hush 
and the lamps lost their garishness and 
shone refulgent and off on the moun- 
tains a new moon went down in the for- 
ests as the black night tide surged deep. 

And the back of the seat in front was 
turned over. 

And a great armful of red roses lay 
there. And I kissed the band but an 
hour or two new on my finger—“With 
this ring I thee wed,’ whispered One at 
my side, “to love and to cherish—till— 
death—do—us—part”—— 
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And he sat beside me as the black 
night tide rode in. 

And his arm slipped about me; drew 
my head to his shoulder—My Lover— 
My Lover—and my lips turned to the 
kiss of his mouth with the thirst) 
drought of the years forgot. 

And the stars went out; one by one. 
And the dawn stirred in the forests ani 
came in at the windows. 

And where the armful of red roses hac 
been on the seat with the back turned 
over, Ted slept. 

And the morning was come. 
mountains. 

And Ted and I were in the mountains. 
The very heart of the mountains; with 
the dew of the night in their coolness, 
the trail of the passing of stars yet in 
the psalmody the pines made and the day- 
drowned song of the night’s voices, lo- 
cust and bullfrog and katydid and owl, 
threeping fitful and drowsed and beyond 
words’ telling sweet. 

Ted and I. 

But One had sat beside me the dear 
night thru. 

And the roses were red, red. 


Wasuinecton, I. C. 


And the 


The Red Dawn 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Topay I watched the wonder of the dawn 
Flush out of pearl and fawn, 


Crimson the dew, 


And make night’s close 


lrradiant with rose. 


The awakened soul divines, 

Thru colors and thru lines, 
That heavenly beauty shines ; 
Beauty, by night withdrawn, 
Flowers with the glowing dawn, 


Flowers—and is gone, 


But ever flowers anew! 


Curnton, N. Y. 
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The Wind: Before the Dawn 


A NOVEL may be many things, but if 
it is to live it must carry a sense of 
reality. Life refined and sophisticated 
or life in the raw it may be, but it must 
live. Among the new books is one* 
which is peculiarly convincing in its 
presentation of the monotonous life of 
a farmer’s wife in Kansas, in the early 
days of privation, before the era of tele- 
phones, automobiles and dollar wheat. 
The struggle against grasshoppers, 
drouth, hailstorms and cyclones is given 
with a vivid if somewhat somber power. 
Only the prairie fires are omitted of 
those early struggles. The isolation and 
the deadening round of daily drudgery 
of a woman in a farmhouse never found 
stronger expression than in The Wind 
Before the Dawn. But the lack of any 
comradeship between husband and wife 
makes the real tragedy of Elizabeth’s 
story. Her subjection to a tyrannical 
husband is not so much due to her finan- 
cial dependence, upon which the author 
insists, as we think, unduly, as to the 
possession of a gentler nature and a 
fastidious shrinking from a fight to have 
her own way. 

Altho this novel is convincingly true 
to Kansas in its local color, yet in its 
thesis, the evils of the economic de- 
pendence of women, it is less applicable 
to Kansas than to other States. For 
Kansas, which came into existence dur- 
ing the storm and stress of the earlier 
woman’s rights movement, establisht a 
standard of property rights for women 
far in advance of the rest of the countrv. 
The laws were more than just to women; 
they were generous, as indeed they need 
be. In Kansas, as the saying goes, “a 
woman owns all her own property and 
half of her husband’s.” 

A separate bank account may have 
heen the remedy in the case of John and 
Elizabeth, but we doubt its efficacy, and 
we have the feeling in closing the book 
that there are still rocks ahead of the 


_*Tue Winp Berore tHe Dawn. By Dell H. Munger. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35. 





reunited couple. The habit of domina- 
tion is not so easily broken. The book 
has value for its reiteration of the truth, 
“no man is good enough to be trusted 
with the ownership of another man,” 
and certainly not with the ownership of 
a woman. The contrast between John’s 
treatment of his business partner and of 
his wife has its message to husbands 
who imagine they are fair partners in 
marriage. Yet love makes its own laws 
and laughs at statutes. Justice is a 
good foundation for a new household, it 
is true, but temperament will build the 
superstructure in any case, whether hus- 
band or wife, or both, control the pocket 
hook, and the art af living together 
happily is not one easily to be learned. 
The Wind Before the Dawn is a contri- 
bution to one aspect of the relation be- 
tween husbands and wives, and it is a 
picture of an early stage in the conquest 
of the West sincere and _ straight- 
forward in every line. 

It has often been remarked that the 
great plains of Kansas are strikingly 
like the Russian steppes. The Men- 
nonites and revolutionists who took re- 
fuge there found themselves very much 
at home. It would not be surprising, 
therefore, to find a tendency toward the 
same sort of literature, and certainly this 
book resembles more the Russian novels 
than it does the ordinary run of Ameri- 
can fiction. There is here the same 
rough realism and dry style, the same 
oppressive sense of vastness and loneli- 
ness, the same intensity of moral pur- 
pose. The opening chapters on the 
stampede of the cattle by the storm of 
grasshoppers would stand comparison 
with similar scenes by Tolstoy, Turgenev 
or Sienkiewicz for vividness and verity. 
Sudermann’s “Dame Care,” which also 
comes to mind in this connection, is near 
enough to the Russian frontier to be in- 
cluded in the same regional classifica- 
tion of fiction. 

The illustrations with which the vol- 
ume is adorned might well be disnensed 
with, for they are misleading and quite 
out of keeping with the text. The artist 
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uses wood for houses and fences as free- 
ly as if it were abundant on Kansas 
plains in the early days, and he paints 
a grasshopper cloud blue, whereas it 
should be yellow, yellow as sand and 
glinting like mica flakes on the hillside 
when the wings catch the sun at the 
proper angle. The writer of this review 
thinks he knows, for one of his earliest 
recollections is how these same grass- 
hoppers looked and tasted. 


On Both Sides of the Wall _ 


Two books, published recently, give 
the different aspects of prison life as 
viewed by the superintendent of a prison 
and by an inmate of another penal insti- 
tution. Zebulon R. Brockway’s Fifty 
Years of Prison Service’ tells the story 
of an honorable career; My Life in 
Prison® is the strangely moving record 
of a dishonored one. 

Mr. Brockway began his work in the 
Albany County Penitentiary as deputy 
in the year 1851, when he was twenty- 
four years old; he retired from the su- 
perintendency of the Elmira Reforma- 
tory in 1900. For twenty-five years he 
had given himself unreservedly to mak- 
ing that institution a model of its kind. 
Fifty years of intelligent and effective 
prison management give Mr. Brockway 
a right to be heard on debated questions. 
He does not agree with Mrs. Ballington 
Booth as to the advisability of “homes” 
for discharged convicts, thinking it more 
wholesome for them to be absorbed into 
the ordinary life of the community as 
soon as possible. Many of our reforms 
in the treatment of prisoners may be 
directly traced to Mr. Brockway and his 
successful work at Elmira. He believes 
heartily in education, in manual training, 
in the indeterminate sentence, and 
wherever possible in release on parole. 
There is no feeling that he is discussing 
a different order of beings, and his sane 
and wholesome ideas deserve the thanks 
of all prisoners and the carefal study of 
all penologists. That the criminal is first 
of all a man, and his crime often an 
accident, are Mr. Brockway’s cherished 
convictions. 





‘Firty YEARS or Prison Service. By Zebulon R. 
oe New York: Charities Publication Com. 
mittee, 


My Lire 1 Prison. By 


2 . Now 
York: Mitchell Kennerley. 


Donald Lowrie. 
$1.25. 
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My Life in Prison treats of the San 
Quentin prison from the standpoint of 
a prisoner. It has much of bitterness, 
of morbidity inseparable from the mood 
of the caged. Yet the narrator apparent- 
ly tries to be fair, and if his statements 
are true, he has reason for much criti- 
cism of the San Quentin discipline. Such 
a man as he describes should never have 
been tolerated as chaplain of a prison, a 
position in which the greatest tact and 
sympathy are called for. 

“I shall never forget that sermon. There 
wasn’t a word of charity or a tone of sym- 
pathy in it. We sat there and squirmed while 
he digressed for a moment: to tell us it was 
for our ‘good’ that we were in prison and that 
it was for our ‘good’ that we had assembled 
to hear him say so.’ 

Fortunately such chaplains are rare. 
And some of the other officers would not 
now keep their places for a day in a 
well managed institution. The lesson of 
both books is the need of intelligent 
sympathy in dealing with prisoners. The 
one thing which prisoners need -is jus- 
tice, for they are quick to resent the’ 
slightest injustice. Severe discipline of 
a semi-military character they do not 
resent, if it is fairly administered. Mr. 
Brockway is right in his contention that 
society must get rid of the idea of retri- 
bution in dealing with criminals. They 
need to be. guarded partly against them- 
selves and trained for useful citizenship. 
and that his ideal is possible Elmira Re- 
formatory bears witness. 


Tilts at Ennui 


ADVENTURE and romance seek us 
when we move ‘thru the world. The 
more we travel, the less do we feel the 
need of certain books of fiction. Our 
days are full, our blood flows freely. 
But imprison us in offices by day, curve 
our backs in the fields, or fret our minds 
with domestic problems, and by night- 
fall we need a tonic. We flee to the 
theater or to our armchair and a novel. 
and face to face with human passions. 
whims, adventures, what not, we for a 
brief space see, hear and feel what some 
author pleases to tell us. And such ex- 
periences as we involuntarily pass thru 
in the reading of a novel of mystery or 
adventure must add some zest to life. 
Tt mav not be lasting, but it certainly is 
a tonic. 
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So fortified in spirit, we mount our 
xood armchair, and are off at a gallop 
into the Land of Surprise to break a 
lance with our deadliest enemy—ennui. 

As a tonic for the jaded, The Blue 
Wall should be prescribed by every 
literary physican. It is a tale to keep 
strong men from their meat and dames 
from the bridge table. Mr. Richard 
Washburn Child’s first complete novel 
is a success. “What is behind the wall?” 
asks the doctor attending a child pa- 
tient as he senses a brooding and malign 
influence in the atmosphere of the sick 
room. The answer is revealed in the 
stories of the doctor, the married couple 
next door, the old nurse and the auto- 
matic chess player. It is a strange and 
fascinating mystery with divagations 
into heredity and psychic problems. It 
grips in spite of occasional diffuseness. 
Mr. Child will not take it amiss if we 
trace the influence of Wilkie Collins and 
Bulwer Lytton in his work. We won- 
der what would have happened had the 
doctor taken the child out of reach of 
the blue wall—but then there would 
have been no story to tell. 


The Sable Lorcha® is the symbol of a 
Chinese junk used as signature to a 
series of threatening letters received bv 


a New York financier. The narrator, 
in love with the financier’s niece, relates 
the progress of a Chinese vendetta, the 
apparent defiance of certain laws of 
nature, the abduction of the financier, 
the strange discovery of a double and his 
secret, adventures in the underworld of 
Chinatown and other thrills. Mr. Hor- 
ace Hazeltine revels in adjectives. Here 
are two examples of his “fine writing”: 
“lethal object of chill-hardened steel” 
(revolver), and “brutal, torturing on- 
rush of relentless, hard-driven nickel 
steel” (the approach of an automobile). 

The underworld will always have a 
fascination for those who know it only 
by repute, or its theatrically staged pur- 
lieus by a hasty visit in a sight-seeing 
car. The Duc de Souspennier, hero of 
\nthony Partridge’s Court of St. 
Simon,* amuses himself by playing the 
part of onlooker among the Apaches of 
‘THe Birve Watt. By Richard Weshburn Child. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 ou. 


*THe SaBte Lorcua. By Horace Haseltine. 
ago:-A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.35. 

7 Anthony Partridge. 
1.25 
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Paris. In a moment of thoughtlessness 
he invites a young Englishman of a de- 
cadent frame of mind to accompany him 
on one of his expeditions, and the young 
man is drawn into the undertow of 
crime. The Duke meets an English girl. 
woos her hastily; on their first meeting 
he takes two and a half pages of con- 
versation to propose to her and another 
page to clasp her unresisting in his arms. 
Before long he discovers her to be the 
sister of his young friend who has gone 
wrong. Love, mystery, noble self-sacri- 
fice of the fictional kind follow fast, and 
the scene shifts to Soho, London, before 
things are straightened out and the woes 
of the estranged couple are at an end. 
Thruout the illustrations depict purely 
American types in American clothes. 
But the story is well told. 


The semi-scientific story of the Jules 
Verne type will always have admirers, 
and no doubt it was knowledge of this 
fact which prompted Edward Kimball 
to write The Dominant Chord* A 
young inventor madly in love with one 
of the Four Hundred who is about to 
marry the traditional ducal roué carries 
her off an unwilling prisoner in his won- 
derful submarine, where she is confined 
long enough to change her hate to love. 
The story is told in a straightforward 
fashion, tho there is a deal of descriptive 
padding. The frontispiece, representing 
the heroine, is from a painting of the 
feeblest order, and we cannot conceive 
its original inspiring any mad passion. 

Mr. Donald Richberg has contrived to 
invest a footling plot with interest, 
thanks to his terse style and ironic 
humor, which he never suffers to relapse 
into vaudeville slap-stickism. A bach- 
elor gives a lodging forthe night to a 
young girl whom he finds fainting in the 
park, and thereafter finds himself consti- 
tuted her protector against a mysterious 
pursuer. He has also to combat the 
protests of his relations. The solution 
of the mystery is simple, and were it 
not for the clever characterization and a 
certain snap in the writing, /n the Dark’ 
would hardly satisfy the seeker of thrills. 
As an inducement to one kind of pur- 
chasers, the publishers suggest some- 
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thing more than is present in the book, 
by labeling it in part “queer adventures 
of the unconventional lovers whose ro- 
mance blooms in the fetid atmosphere of 
underworld resorts.” - Such realism as 
there is is touched with a timid hand. 
Baby Grand® is a collection of mag- 
azine stories by John Luther Long, 
author of “Madame Butterfly,” and 
dedicated to “Fortune’s vagrants, who, 
principally, inhabit this book.” The 
stories are not distinguished, and their 
impression on the memory not lasting. 
The best is that which gives its title to 
the book, the tragedy of the lost memory 
of a waif of the sea, which returns w 
her five years after her marriage to a 
noble-hearted lifeboat captain. The 
next best is “Dull Jim,” the problem of 
a sinning wife, an honest husband, -and 
the other woman. “Little Lady” may be 


commended for the tears it will bring to 
tender eyes. 

A dramatic story with several well 
staged episodes is written by Beulah 
Marie Dix in her The Fighting Blade," 
a romance of Roundhead and Cavalier 
days in England. Readers not acquaint- 


ed with other romances of the period of 
stronger caliber will doubtless find much 
that is interesting in the love of the boy- 
ish Von Kerstenbrook, German officer 
in the Cromwellian army, and a deadly 
duellist, for the little Royalist heiress. 
Her devotion to her lover amidst the as- 
saults of her guardians upon her love. 
fortune and liberty will arouse sym- 
pathy. We notice a similarity, no doubt 
quite unconscious, to the motive of “La 
Torture de L’Espérance,” a short story 
by Villiers de Visle-Adam in the trick 
played upon the hero in inducing him to 
attempt escape by leaving his cell door 
open. 

In Lady Eleanor, Lawbreaker’ Mr. 
Robert ‘Barr has written a magazine 
novelette, the plot of which might have 
been conceived by Laura Jean Libbey. 
The heiress by will conceals the will so 
that her cousin, the disinherited son of 
the house, may come to his own. His 
first thought is to sell the estate to set 
Richard Sheridan, the dramatist, up in 
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management. The will is discovered, 
and the young man retires madly in love. 
The heiress, going to Sheridan’s to pay 
over a sum promised by her cousin, is 
discovered by him, and there is a jealous 
outburst followed by a happy ending. 
This. is melodrama and _ preposterous 
farce. We cannot see in it any trace of 
the Robert Barr we know. 

If a crazy scientist has found out how 
to visit a vast city with the plagues of 
silence, darkness and terrible cold, how 
are you going to prevent him doing so? 
In order to drive a political boss out oi 
New York, an unknown madman threat- 
ens him by wireless with all sorts of 
terrors—to come to pass at six o'clock. 
A young scientist comes to the rescue. 
and the story of The Sign at Six® is con- 
cerned with his tracking the unknown to 
his lair just in time to prevenf the total 
destruction of the city. The plot is 
based on the assumption that one can 
deaden the vibrations of electricity, heat, 
sound and light. The story moves 
rapidly, but lacks the impressive’ dignity 
and convincing horror of a Wells 
romance. As it stands, it is an extrava- 
ganza, with a “smart Alec” as hero. 
Mr, Stewart Edward White’s real aim 
has apparently been to point the moral 
that citv dwellers are too self-satisfied, 
too godless, and that “it’s a good thing 
for them to find out that there’s some- 
thing bigger than they are, or anything 
they can make.” 

There is nothing like masquerade or 
“dressing up” to set our sluggish blood 
agoing. We lay aside our own moods 
with our own sombre clothes. Readers 
will sympathize, then, with Jeroboam 
Martin, hero of He Comes Up Smiling,’® 
who sneaked a suit of clothes and a 
motor car to play the part of the latest 
breaker of the Wall Street cotton ring, 
and came thereby to be transformed 
from a hobo into a man and to win the 
love of a slip of a girl. Apart from Mr. 
Charles Sherman’s occasional fancy that 
“cross-talk” is wit, he tells an amusing 
story which hurries us rapidly over the 
improbabilities. Familiar episodes are 
treated in a comparatively fresh way, 
and the motor tour has its exciting mo- 
ments. 

*Tue Stcn at Srx. By Stewart Edward White 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1 


25. 
He Comes Up Siting. By Charles Sherman. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25. 
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Sun Yat Sen. 3y James Cantlie, M.A., 
M.B., F.R.C.D., and C. Sheridan Jones. 
Illustrated. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.25. 

Any life that is worth living must be 

a life of struggle. Dr. Sun, the first 

President of the Chinese republic, fought 

a hard fight, and at last his effort for the 

overthrow of the despotic Manchu rule 

was crowned with success. Any reader 
interested in the life and personality of 
this hero born of humble parents in an 
obscure village will find interesting Sun 
Yat Sen, recently published and written 
by Dr. James Cantlie after twenty-five 
vears’ close friendship with the re- 
former, and C. S. Jones. Dr. Cantlie 
makes mention of Sun Yat Sen’s early 
training in the college of medicine, his 
manhood, his first connection with the 

Young China party, his preaching of the 

gospel of revolution among the people at 

home and abroad, his persecution by the 

Manchu Government, his flight, his nar- 

row escapes, and his success in the effort 

to overthrow the old Government. . After 
he had been persecuted, kidnapped, de- 
serted, slighted, imprisoned, and watched 
by spies, Dr. Sun, the leader of the Chi- 
nese revolution, was made the first Presi- 
dent of the young republic. Aside from 
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the account of Dr. Sun’s struggle for 
the liberation of his people from the 
bondage of Manchu despotism, the book 
contains a brief review of Chinese his- 
tory, and concludes with a chapter on 
the future of China. The first part of 


the book is full of many interesting facts 
about Dr. Sun, his life and his person- 
ality, which have not yet been touched 
upon in the many magazine articles 
about that hero, but the rest of the book 
deals with more familiar topics. 


The Wilds of Patagonia. 
berg. New York: 
$3. 

Three Swedish travelers, one of them 

a botanist and lecturer at the University 

of Halle, the two others geologists, tell 

in this ingenuous volume, thru the pen 
of the botanist, of their experiences in 

Patagonia in a journey of two months 

in 1907-8. It is a frank, refreshing 

story, but does not try to set forth any 
of the scientific results of the expedition. 

The reader can hardly avoid comparison 

thruout with Darwin’s observations upon 

the same regions, and there is a wide 
space between the “Naturalist’s Voy- 
age in the ‘Beagle’” and The Wilds 
of Patagonia. Nevertheless, Dr. Skotts- 


By Carl Skotts- 
The Macmillan Co. 


SUN YAT SEN AS PRESIDENT OF CHINA 
From the Biography published by Fleming H. Revell Company 
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berg’s book is exceedingly pleasant and 
entertaining, and he enlists our sym- 
pathy with him and his companions in 
their unboastful and thoroly sensible and 
profitable undertaking. It was all very 
simple and frugal, and full of profitable 
study and wholesome endeavor. Thru- 
out the book we move in clear air and 
long to be ourselves far from our over- 
wrought life amid the plain austerities 
of the sheep ranches of Patagonia. 
Much of the ground covered by these 
Swedish students was _ exhaustively 
studied by King Edward’s Boundary 
Commission under Sir Thomas Holdich. 
which settled the line between Chile and 
Argentina, and other scientific expedi- 
tions, including one from Princeton 
University, have worked over this terri- 
tory. But much remains to be done, and 
it is a good thing for such men as these 
three friends, who relish wholesome 
hardship, to do the healthful, useful 
things which these men did. In addition 
to gathering worthy scientific results, 
such visitors to Patagonia will see the 
noblest scenery of lake and mountain, 
a new countrv raw and summoning, and 
have as good a.chance as the world 
offers to return to nature. 


The Kallikak Family. A Study in the 
Heredity of Feeble-Mindedness. By 
Henry Herbert Goddard. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

This is the most convincing. of the 
sociological studies brought out by the 
eugenics movement. It would be hardly 
possible to devise in the laboratory ex- 
perimental conditions better adapted to 
produce a clear and decisive influence of 
heredity ; nor could there be a more im- 
pressive lesson of the far-reaching and 
never-ending injury done to society by 
a single sin. As the result of a casual 
liaison, away back in Revolutionary 
times, between a young man of good 
family who had joined the patriot 
militia and a_ half-witted girl at the 
tavern frequented by his company, there 
developed a progeny of degenerates 
which have been a burden to the com- 
munity from that time to this and will 
be to the end of time unless we grow 
wise enough to put a stop to it by law. 
The investigation conducted by Dr. God- 
dard, Director of the Research Labora- 
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tory of the Vineland, N. J., school for 
the feeble-minded, under the patronage 
of Samuel S. Fels, has traced the. de- 
scendants of this illegitimate branch of 
the family tree of the Revolutionary sire 
thru six generations, and found them 
everywhere filling almshouses, asylums 
and jails. Environment makes little 
difference with them. Some are in the 
citv slums, but those who live in the 
open and healthful country are no better. 
They make their own slums wherever 
they go. Free schools and free govern- 
ment are of no use to them. They can- 
not learn; they can do only the lowest 
yrade of work, and that not well. What 
they can do is to reproduce, and this 
they do at twice the average rate of the 
community. Of the 480 descendants of 
this line 143 are known to have been or 
to be feeble-minded, and among them 
are many drunkards, illegitimate chil- 
dren, prostitutes, criminals, insane and 
paupers. The photographic illustrations 
show the type, familiar in every com- 
munity. So much for the “-kak” side 


of the picture; now for the “kalli-.” 
After sowing this crop of wild oats, the 


voung patriot settled down and married 
a respectable girl. Their . descendants 
number 496, all of them normal, respect- 
able, law-abiding people, many of them 
prominent in professional, educational 
and political circles, playing an im- 
portant part in the history of New Jer- 
sey and of Princeton University. and 
wherever scattered over the countrv 
counted among the leading citizens of 
the community. The genealogical charts 
of the legitimate and_ illegitimate 
branches of the family printed side by 
side upon the same pages tell their own 
story in graphic language, more im- 
pressive than the story of the Jukes, be- 
cause it gives both sides and shows in 
these sons and daughters of the Revolu- 
tion the good as well as the bad influence 
of hereditv. 


The Forest. An Idyll of the Woods. By 
Edwine Noye. 16mo, pp. 49. Buffalo. 
N. Y.: Otto Ulbrich Co. 

A dainty little dramatic venture finds 
place in this dainty little volume, which 
is Miss Nove’s first entrance into author- 
ship. It is a metrical tale of love, in 
which a dryad seeks a human lover, and 
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thereby ‘gains a soul, which the lover 
loses at the same time, quite forgetting 
his wife and child.. While the dryad 
learns to love, the man forgets to love 
and sports with butterflies and pixies, till 
Pan teaches his wife to die and redeem 
her husband. 
a similar redemption, gives up her soul 
and vanishes into mist, that the wife may 
be recovered to her husband and child. 
The story is delicately and gracefully 
told. The key of the plot is in the answer 
Pan gives to the dryad, who has asked 
vainly of zephyrs, butterflies and flowers, 
What is the thing called love? 


“Fair Dryad, daughter of the sun-flecked wood, 

— The thing called love comes with a 
soul ; 

Ye elemental beings know it not. 

It is a great, sweet feeling in the heart 

Warming to one man only, or one maid; 

Yearning to do for them,—if need, to die. 

Willing to leave all home and kindred ties 

And follow this one soul thruout the world, 

To smooth its path and suffer all its pain. 

On this strange human thing is set a seal, 

The meeting of the lips they call a kiss. 

If thou canst gain, soulless, this mortal’s love, 

With his first kiss thou shalt receive a soul, 

And learn to love with force outreaching his. 

For, when a creature of the woodland things 

Has, struggling, gained a soul, that soul shall 


More pure and strong and brave than human- 
kind 

May ever reach. 
pain, 

\nd keep his love all thine,—for with its wane 

Comes death.” 


But thou must bear great 


The Good Girl. By Vincent O’Sullivan. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35. 

Mr. O’Sullivan calls his new novel 
The Good Girl, but there is none in the 
book. He throws down the gauntlet in 
his title as Hardy did in his sub-title of 
“Tess; the Story of a Pure Woman,” 
but in the case of Tess there is oppor- 
tunity for a real difference of opinion 
among readers. In The Good Girl there 
seems to us none. The story is the 
sordid and repulsive one of a man who 
uses his wife’s great beauty and musical 
talent to attract a man of wealth to sup- 
port his family, which includes a daugh- 
ter. whom the lover of her stepmother 
finally marries. The situation is revolt- 
ing. But a finished art goes to the un- 
folding of the tale, and the characters 
are drawn with wasted skill. The vil- 
lainous Captain, his unscrupulous wife, 
the vacillating and victimized hero, the 


But now the dryad, by. 
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ill-bred Louise, whose claim to the title 
of “good girl” may lie in the fact that 
she was less vile than the rest, and a 
crowd of minor characters that come 
and go, are well rounded and. convincing 
figures in a drama of decay. 


a. wer 


Engraved Gems, Signets, Talisman’s and 
Ornamental Intaglios, Ancient and 
Modern. By Duffield Osborne. Illus- 
trated. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Pp. 424. Thirty-two Plates. 

When a man begins to collect intag- 
lios he cannot escape being impressed 
at once with their beauty and manifold 
significance. He desires to know more 
about his own gatherings, and if his new- 
ly aroused interest is serious, he must go 
to Osborne’s Engraved Gems for infor- 
mation, since there is no better book 
available in this field. Mr. Osborne has 
done painstaking work on his present 
volume. As a collector he has had a 
genuine desire for light on the specimens 
that came into his hands or under his ob- 
servation, and he has sought after infor- 
mation with both intelligence and enthu- 
siasm. The present book gives an ad- 
mirably comprehensive survey of glyp- 
tic art, from its early- beginnings in the 
istand of Crete down to modern essays 
in gem engraving. The rise and prog- 
ress of this art, its decline and fall 
brought about directly thru the agency 
of the revelations concerning wholesale 
forgeries in the Poniatowski collection. 
dispersed in 1839; together with some 
estimate of the value of the art of en- 
graving stones; and an account of the 
deities and other personages used as in- 
taglio motifs, with side lights on their 
appearance and attributes; the heroes 
that inspired the gem engravers of an- 
tiquitv and their attributes; a descrip- 
tion of the tools used by the glyptic work- 
men, and something more than a mere 
mention of the stones used as material, 
all find a place in this book, which is use- 
ful alike for reading and reference and 
is deserving of the highest praise. 


The Prison Without a Wall. By Ralph 
Straus. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.30. 

“He seems to make of his books a real 
world, and of the world a dream.” This, 
his tutor’s characterization of the gentle 
voluntary prisoner, fits Sylvanus de 
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Bohun remarkably well, and it describes 
many other scholarly recluses, in Cam- 
bridge and other unwalled prisons. Syl- 
vanus is a Fellow of Cambridge, and al- 
most as soon as he is settled in a quaint 
set of rooms over the gateway of the lit- 
tle College of St. Mary’s he wishes “to 
stay there all his life.” He becomes a bit 
of a bibliophile and learned in bindings 
and first editions. Shaken out of his 
calm retreat by the urgency of his friends 
and the call of his duties as a rich land- 
owner, he makes a journey to London 
and into life. We do not see how the 
author had the heart to break his, and 
show him the cruel and treacherous side 
of experience. So gentle a spirit de- 
served a kindlier fate. Sylvanus is like 
some bewildered angel in the presence of 
evil. 

The Spell of England. sy Julia de Wolf 
Addison. soston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$2.50. 

This volume, like the other “Spells” 
of the series, combines amusement and 
instruction by embedding miscellaneous 
fragments of history and legend in a 
matrix of sightseeing narrative, the sort 
of information the tourist needs in order 


THE SCENE OF MR. PICKWICK’S ROMANTIC ADVENTURE IN THE WHITE HORSE INN 
(“The Spell of England”; Page) 
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to appreciate the background of the 
places he visits. The author has 
gleaned from a wide field, tho her own 
ingenuous observations do not add much 
to the value of the book. There are over 
fifty half-tone illustrations, one of which 
we reproduce, the scene of Mr. Pick- 
wick’s romantic adventure with the 
middle-aged lady in curl papers. 


The Chinese Revolution. By Arthur J. 
Brown, Illustrated. New York: Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement For Foreign 
Missions. 75 cents. 

Among the books on China recently 
written and published it would be diffi- 
cult to find a volume containing more 
timely and authentic information than 
Dr. Brown’s The Chinese Revolution. 
The book gives more than what is indi- 
cated in the title. It touches upon the 
Chinese customs, their way of thinking 
and their great potentiality for develop- 
ment. It deals in a most readable way 
with the intellectual awakening and edu- 
cational progress of China and _ the 
quickening influence of Christianity in 
bringing about such social reform as the 
anti-opium movement, the abolition of 
foot binding, the abandonment of idol 
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worshiping, the reorganization of judi- 
cial procedure and the penal code. Thru- 
out the whole book the author’s attitude 
toward the Chinese is very friendly and 
sympathetic, as his reproach of those na- 
tions mistreating the Celestial Empire is 
very severe. Dr. Brown has a high 
opinion for the leaders of the new gov- 
ernment, which is based upon his wide 
nersonal knowledge and much study. He 
never hesitates to condemn in his book 
“the worst elements of Europe and 
America” and all kinds of Occidental 
vices, fast ‘spreading in China. The 
author thinks that Christianity is the only 
remedy for the “Yellow Peril,” which, 
in his opinion, may become a fact if 
Western Powers keep on oppressing 
China and heed not the teaching of the 
Gospel : “All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.” A new day is dawning in 
China, and it behooves Christian nations 
to give her a fair deal. In spite of many 
quotations from the Chinese and English 
authors, and numerous statistics, the 
book from beginning to end is very in- 
teresting, The author’s ability to keep 
a great mass of incoherent facts coherent 
and readable is noteworthy. 


Pharisaism: Its Aim and Its Method. By 
R. Travers Herford, B.A. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

The attempt to present fully and fairly 
the position of the Pharisee is a most 
commendable one, and one which the 
author has succeeded in accomplishing 
with remarkable success. Going to 
Mishnah, Talmud and Midrash, Mr. 
Herford makes out an excellent case for 
the Pharisee, demonstrating very clear- 
lv why Paul and Jesus did not sym- 
pathize with his view of the world, and 
how wide the divergence was between 
the Christian and the Pharisaic point of 
view. The book will be read with 
pleasure by every one who desires to 
comprehend the true character of the 
Pharisee, and at the same time the reader 
will gain an insight into the Jewish idea 
of Thorah, which will prove a revelation 
to those unable or unwilling to go to the 
sources. Mr. Herford has gone directly 
to these sources, and presents a most 
sympathetic study of Jewish ideals and 
modes of thought. He has succeeded in 
putting aside the prejudices animating 











THE SPECIAL MESSENGER 


From Seltzer’s “Triangle Cupid” 


so many German scholars, and does not 
hesitate to give the Pharisee full credit 
for all the good that is in him. Asa 
corrector of the New Testament pres- 
entation of the Pharisee, this book ought 
to receive high praise. 


The Triangle Cupid. By Charles Alden 
Seltzer. 


New York: Outing Publishing 
Co. $1. 


The “Triangle” is a ranch in that sun- 
bleached Southwest dear to romance of 
the vigorous out-of-door type. It gives 
its title to a new novel, The Triangle 
Cupid, in which Mr. Seltzer writes viva- 
ciously if not boisterously of cow punch- 
ers and gunmen, cattle thieves and sher- 
iffs, rattlesnakes and rustlers, and their 
varying adventures. The best of the 
stories is that of “The Man on the 
Ridge,” in which a man who had been 
called a coward proves his courage. 
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Literary Notes 


...-A sketch of the life of William Shaen, 
who a generation ago led an earnest fight 
against the government regulation of vice, is 
written by his daughter, M. J. Shaen (Long- 
mans; $1). 


...-A little volume by Coulson Kernahan 
entitled The Man of No Sorrows (Cassell; 
50 cents) emphasizes, ‘in an. allegoric vision, 
the worth of sorrow in the building and re- 
fining of character. The story is well told. 


....A new idea in anthologies is embodied 
in Anna Sheldon Camp Sneath’s Poet's Song 
of Poets, a volume of 250 pages. Here is “a 
collection of poems in which the poets [i. e., 
English and American poets] express their 
appreciation and estimate of their fellow 
poets”—but only of British poets. The selec- 
tions are arranged chronologically, by subject. 
There is no index. (Badger; $1.50.) 


....A brief account of The Montessori Sys- 


tem in Theory and Practice, by Dr. Theodate 
L. Smith, of Clark University, is published by 
Harpers (50 cents). Its chief novelty con- 
sists in the suggestions as to American appli- 
cations of the new method of child training. 
One point noted is the impossibility of adopt- 
ing Madame Montessori’s easy and rapid way 
of teaching young children to read and write 
because of our illogical spelling. If English 
were as nearly phonetic as the Italian our 
schooi period could be much reduced. 


....The Futurists in art and literature 
whose ideal is confessedly a “dislocation be- 
tween every idea and its corresponding real- 
ity” are characterized by Father Thomas J. 
Gerrard in the Dublin Review in the following 
language which, it seems to us, expresses the 
tendency of the new school as adequately as 
mere words can: 


“If the Futurists were really true to themselves, 
each would put himself into a category by himself. 
One would be a cross between a decadent kangaroo 
and a recessive split infinitive. Another would be Fri- 
day aft rnoon developing into a pair of troussrs. A 
third might be the shiver left behind after the impact 
between a snark and a phenomenon.” 


....To The Social Betterment Series, edited 
by Prof. Shailer Mathews, Rev. William By- 
‘ron Forbush, Ph. D., contributes an interesting 
and suggestive volume entitled The Coming 
Generation (Appleton; $1.50), in which the 
forces making for the uplift of the young are 
outlined and many problems of home, school, 
and social environment are thoughtfully pre- 
sented. The author covers a very large field 
in an introductory way and has succeeded in 
making a book of real value to those seeking 
guidance in the disclosure and discharge of 
their social responsibilities. 
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....Mr. Bryan's Chicago and Baltimore 
journalism is preserved for future generations 
in the volume A Tale of Two Conventions, 
and is supplemented with selections from no- 
table speeches made at all three conventions. 
Virgil V. McNitt is the editor, Funk & Wag- 
nalls the publisher (pp. xxvii, 307; $1). 


....The revised edition of Prof. George A. 
Bartorn’s excellent lectures on The Heart of 
the Christian Message (Macmillan; $1.25) 
contains a new chapter on the Message ac- 
cording to the Reformers, which makes it still 
more valuable as a contribution to the history 
of Christian thought and a statement of Chris- 
tian fundamentals. 


....In Scribner's for October is printed a 
third instalment of the Letters of George 
Meredith. In June, 1888, the novelist praised 
the “rude realism” of Henley’s “In Hospital.” 
“No realism frightens me,” he told the author 
of the poem; “at its worst I take it as a cor- 
rection of the flimsy, to which our literature 
has a constant tendency to recur. Even the 
lowest appears to me more instructive than 
Byronics.” But Meredith could enjoy senti- 
ment, too: witness a letter to Mr. Barrie, en- 
vying him “not the deserved success of the 
book [“The Little Minister”] but the pleasure 
in writing it.” Babbie, he continues, “carries 
us—criticism can’t grow at her heels.” Mere- 
dith has something more to say of criticism 
in a letter addressed to M. Emile Legouis, of 
the Sorbonne—Harvard’s exchange lecturer of 
the year: 

“I hold strongly to the value of French criticism, 

whether in praise or blame. The latter is done (by 
the masters in the art) with so fine an irony that it 
instructs without wounding any but the vanitous per- 
son; and the eulogy confers green laurels instead of 
gilt. England has little criticism beyond the expression 
of likes or dislikes, the stout vindication of an old 
conservatism of taste.” 
Admirers of Diana will find in the letters to 
Lady Ulrica Duncombe, most excellent gossip. 
But perhaps the most striking letter of all, at 
this juncture, is one addressed to Mr. Morley 
in 1904, in which Mr. Roosevelt is briefly dis- 
cussed, Meredith avowing that “he and Por- 
firio Diaz” have his chief admiration “as 
rulers of men.” Meredith’s last letter is pub- 
lished in this same issue. It is addressed to 
Watts-Dunton, and is occasioned by the death 
of Swinburne. “The blow was heavy on me,” 
this tribute from the heart begins. “Song was 
his natural voice. He was the greatest of our 
lyrical poets—of the world, I could say, con- 
sidering what a language he had to wield.” 
This letter was penned at Box Hill, April 13, 
1909. A month went by—and Meredith him- 
self passes—1809 was an annus mirabilis in 
births—1go9 a year of mourning for lovers of 
English literature. 
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...Professor Charles Cestre, of the Uni- 
versity of Bordeaux, has written a-book of 
327 pages entitled Bernard Shaw et son weuvre, 
published by the Mercure de France (Paris; 
3 franes 50). In the work of the great Irish 
juggler. M: Cestre remarks “a loose technique, 
a masterly. style, a vigorous sense of the com- 
edy,-a brilliant mind; but his public has been 
put out by the paradoxical situations, enig:- 
matic characters, a tone of mockery at once 
acid and gay, audacious attacks upon Brittanic 
prejudices, and perspectives of thought which 
stretch farther than the theater has been wont 
to represent.”. Bernard Shaw is not unknown 
in France, continues his expositor, and de- 
serves to be yet better known. 

“He belongs to the school of thought found:d by 

Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, and to the dramatic 
school founded by Ibsen. . . . In Shaw, vital 
exuberance jostles meditation and brings about opti 
mistic conclusions, _Gaiety, suggestive pazadox, fine ob 
servation jet as from a spring. Moral and _ social 
criticism take on an historical significance: contem- 
porary with a transformation of the English soul, i: 
aids us in comprehending a decisive phase in the evolu- 
tion of a great people. Finally, B. Shaw is a realistic 
ainter: he curiously observes all the milieur—aristoc- 
racy, bourgeoisie, common people—and describes the n 
with the truth and relief of life.” 
M. Cestre apologises for writing of Mr. Shaw 
after Messrs. Chesterton, Jackson and Hen- 
derson have had their say, and explains that 
whereas their books take for granted a long 
established familiarity with the work of the 
dramatist, his own is only an “introduction” 
for the benefit of French readers. But others 
than Frenchmen will find stimulating reading 
here. M, Cestre takes Shaw with high seri- 
ousness, but without religiosity. Thus he 
writes: “In. time, he took account of his limi- 
tations and tried less and less to appeal to the 
emotions”—where he is impotent. As a 
Socialist, he finds the inspiration of his doc- 
trine in “a sentiment united to an idea: sym- 
pathy for the lot of the humble associated 
with the conception of social justice. But 
Shaw accords much less importance to the 
sentiment than to the idea.” He is only “ac- 
cidentally” a Fabian. 


....Just once in the study by M. Cestre is 
Shaw’s dramatic satire, “Fanny's First Play,” 
named: and there it is not characterized. We 
wish that the Frenchman might have seen it 
at London—even now it remains unpublished, 
so he could not have read it. Certainly the 
play would lend itself to critical annotation. 
Mr. Granville Barker’s English company, now 
at the Comedy Theater in New York, gives 
an uncommonly satisfying performance of the 
piece—partly because not a single actor or 
actress is “out of the picture.” New York is 
fortunate in having these well schooled play- 
ers and this effervescent comedy to enliven 
the dramatic season while it is still young. 
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Those who cannot enjoy “You Never Gan 
Tell” and “Candida,” those who are shocked 
by “Mrs. Warren's Profession”: and ° “The 
Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet,” will exclaim 
at the egotism of the epilog and will find 
nothing commendable about. this new “con- 
versation,’—and we pity all such. One does 
not expect a well-bred: play- from Mr..Shaw, 
any more than a “well made” one, but the sa- 
tire playfully directed now’ at British mid- 
dle class “respectability,” with all its shams, 
now at the London dramatic critics, is almost 
altogether delightful. We forbear to make 
the comparison with Sheridan’s “Critic” which 
at once suggests itself. Enough that Shaw 
once again amuses his public, and gives them 
moral and esthetic problems to muse over. 
How long have we to wait, one wonders, for 
the acknowledgment of this anonymous pef- 
formance by its unmistakeable parent? 


Pebbles 


THe prodigal son returned. “Fatted calf is 
out of date,” he cried, “give me bull moose. 
—Brooklyn Life. 


“] wisn I could kill time.” ; , 
“Why not play some pieces on the piano ?”— 
Baltimore American. 


He gives twice who gives quickly because 
the collectors come around later on and hit 
him for another subscription.—Puck. 


“CHoLLY received a letter this morning 
from Gladys Maud. He consumed an hour in 
reading it.” ‘Was the letter very long?” “Not 
very long. He spent most of the time looking 
for page 2.’—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Tue Friends’ picnic this year was not as 
well attended as it has been for some years. 
This can be laid to three causes, viz.: the 
change of place in holding it, deaths in tami- 
lies, and other amusements.—Kingston (N. Y.) 
Freeman. 


Mrs. Jones—Why are you going home so 
soon? Surely your husband can get along 
without you. 

Mrs. Smith.—I know it. 
him to find out 
Werld. 


A GENTLEMAN of color who was brought be- 
fore a police judge, on the charge of stealing 
chickens, pleaded guilty. After sentencing him 
the judge asked how he had managed to steal 
the chickens when the coop was so near. the 
owner’s house and there was a vicious dog in 
the yard. 

“Hit wouldn’t be of no use, judge,” an- 
swered the darkey, “to try to ’splain dis yer 
thing to yo’ ’t all. Ef yo’ was to try it, like 
as not yo’ would get yer hide full o’ shot, an’ 
get no chicken, nuther. Ef yo’ wants to en- 
gage in any rascality, judge, yo’ better stick to 
de bench, whar yo’ am familiar.”—Lippincott’s, 


But I don’t want 
that he can—New York 
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Ulster’s Revolt 


ULster’s dies ire has past with sput- 


ter of ira dira, and bluster of oaths, and 
swearing they would ne’er consent; and 
nothing more. It was a peaceful day. 
No heads were broken. It was like a 
holiday. The crowd was out to enjoy 
itself, the shops boomed with trade 
and the public houses gave no rest to the 
busy barmaids. For all the swagger of 
defiance there is no such passionate rage 
as when, sixteen years ago, thirty-five 
people were shot dead and three hundred 
wounded in a deadly riot. It was not 
so much an Orangemen’s demonstration 
against Roman Catholic rule as it was a 
Unionist’s device to turn religious rancor 
to a political end. The constabulary and 
the soldiers were at hand, not in sight, 
but hidden in their barracks, with noth- 
ing to do, and careful not to disturb the 
peace. 

But think what was the purpose of 
this great demonstration. so carefully 
worked up. It was to announce to the 
British Government that if the bill was 
enacted which should give to Ireland a 
subordinate parliament, such as our 
States have, such as every British colony 
has, they would not obey its laws, would 
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pay to it no taxes, would prefer anarchy 
to civil order. They did not say they 
would fight exactly, but they left. that 
open; did not say they would not fight, 
but they swore a solemn oath, members 
of the House of Lords, the Mayor of 
Belfast, clergymen of every Protestant 
faith, that they would defy the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain and defy the will 
of Ireland, and live and. die sullen or 
fighting rebels. 

And who are these men who thus 
threaten the United Kingdom? They 
doubtfully hold one corner of Ireland. 
They are not Ulster; only four counties 
out of the nine that make up Ulster ; and 
Ulster is but a quarter of Ireland, with a 
third of its population, about a million 
and a half of people, Ulster is one of 
the four provinces into which Ireland is 
divided, and it includes nine counties. 
Of these nine five have a majority oi 
Catholics, and four only of Protestants, 
and of these four, in County Down 45 
per cent. are Catholics, and in County 
Derry 46 per cent. So it is less than 
four-ninths of one-third of Ireland that 
raises its threat against the empire. It 
is silly talk, and imprudent. Suppose 
their threats should frighten the House 
of Commons, and the demand of Ireland 
for home rule should be denied, what 
sort of an example of disloyalty is this 
to set before the great majority of the 
Irish people? Why should they not go 
into this same sort of rebellion, and with 
much better right? 


This is, we have said, really a political 
movement which seeks to stir up the old 
religious animosity. It asserts that home 
rule would oppress Protestantism. What 
with the safeguards, if needed, and the 
spirit of the age, this is absurd. And 
yet bishops of the Anglican Church are 
fanning the flame; and the Moderator of 
the Irish Presbyterian General Assembly 
opened the Ulster day last Saturday with 
a sermon to encourage religious and civil 
strife and rebellion; and the clergy of 
all Protestant denominations were asked 
to hold services for prayer-on the morn- 
ing of that day, much as in this country 
women meet to hold meetings to pray to 
God and to encourage the voters when 
they are asked to pass a prohibition law. 
And yet even the Protestants are not all 
so befuddled by this Unionist folly. It 
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ig stated that of the five hundred Presby- 
terian ministers two hundred are no foes 
to-home rule. Indeed, Protestants have 
been prominent leaders for a hundred 
years in the long contest for Irish self- 
rule. 

Let it not be supposed that home rule 
is a purely Catholic measure, meant to 
strengthen the Catholic Church and to 
huntiliate and subjugate the Protestants 
of Ireland. Was not Mr. Parnell, the 
great Irish leader, a Protestant? And 
he was not alone. We could mention 
home rule leaders by the dozen who 
were or are Protestants. Such names 
as those of Henry Grattan, and Henry 
Flood, and Wolfe Tone, and Robert 
Emmet, and Isaac Butt, and Henry Jay 
McCracken, and William Smith O’Brien, 
the great leader of 1848, and Professor 
Ingram, who wrote the most revolution- 
ary of the Irish ballads, “Who Fears to 
Speak of ’98?” as well as the article on 
‘Political Economy” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Nearly all the United Irish- 
men were Protestants, such as Thomas 
Addis Emmet, of New York, and Dr. 
William J. McNevin, who are buried 
here in St. Paul’s churchyard. The pres- 
ent leaders of the Gaelic movement are 
Protestants—Douglas Hyde, John Synge 
and Lady Gregory. The saddest thing 
about this demonstration is not the crazy 
threat of disloyal rebellion, for threats of 
pain and ruin one can afford to despise; 
it is the criminal kindling of religious 
hatred among citizens. and Christians 
who were beginning to live as brethren. 

Will they fight? Will they stand by 
their pledge? We cannot believe it. 
Ireland wants local government, and will 
have it. All American sentiment favors 
it, and all Canadian, all Australian, all 
South African. The opponents are fight- 
ing liberty and fighting the world. They 
cannot but fail. They must submit, they 
must consent, tho vowing they will ne'er 
consent. 


Ex-President Eliot’s Political 
Choice 


It is a very weighty communication 


which ex-President Eliot, returning 
from hi$ peace mission in the far Orient. 
sives to the American people in the 
columns of the New York Times. He 
takes a large view, but we cannot accept 
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all his conclusions, certainly not that 
which promises his vote to the candidate 
of the Democratic party. 

He says there are two principal issues 
in this campaign, one the prompt and 
effective reduction of the high tariff and 
the other the extent to which the Consti- 
tution of the United States ought to be 
modified by interpretation or practice in 
order to deal with grave matters of re- 
form; and on these two issues the three 
parties are divided. The Republican 
party, he tells us, is strongly protection- 
ist, and is conservative on the constitu- 
tional issues; the Progressive party is 
also protectionist, but radical on the con- 
stitutional issues; while the Democratic 
party is “for a tariff for revenue, with 
no destructive immediate reductions,” 
and on the constitutional question is 
more conservative than the Progressive 
party and less so than the Republican. 
Considering their personal qualities, he 
utterly distrusts Mr. Roosevelt, but is 
favorably disposed to both the other 
candidates. It is evidently the tariff 
issue that decides him in favor of the 
Democratic party rather than the Re- 
publican. The Progressive party he 
condemns on both counts; it is wrong 
on protection and rash and dangerous in 
its inconsiderate urgency for changes 
that should come deliberately and after 
experience. 

It is on Mr. Eliot’s conclusion as to 
the tariff issue that we take issue with 
him. We fail to see that there is any 
such difference between the two old par- 
ties on the reduction of the tariff as he 
discovers. The talk of protection and 
the talk of tariff for revenue should not 
deceive us; the thing to consider is, 
what concrete reduction do the two par- 
ties desire? The Republican party de- 
mands reduction within the limit of pro- 
tection, and the Democratic party de- 
mands reduction so far as it will not 
hurt business. The difference is not 
patent, except in words. The academic 
debate divides the orators, but they 
approximate when they come to rates 
and figures. Nor is either party a unit. 
The insurgent Republicans would re- 
duce sharply, where the Standpatters 
would reduce but moderately. The 
Democrats would reduce the wool tariff, 
but they want cotton and sugar protect- 
ed, The two parties differ in the way of 
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reaching reduction; the Democrats 
would trust to the wisdom of the House, 
while the Republicans want a commis- 
sion to study the cost of production at 
home and abroad and guide to a safe 
reduction. Both seek the same result. 
The Democratic House formulated spe- 
cial tariff bills affecting single products, 
and..with amendments they past the 
Senate by Republican votes, but were 
vetoed by the President, not because 
they were too drastic, but because not 
properly considered. A careful study of 
the two parties gives no real preference 
on this subject to the Democratic party. 
Mr. Eliot says that “Governor Wilson 
advocates the immediate reduction of 
high tariff rates”; but this is exactly 
what President Taft and his party plat- 
form also ask. 

When it comes to the discussion of 
the political and social reforms that may 


be related to constitutional interpreta-, 


tion, Mr. Eliot has no quarrel with 
President Taft or the Republican party. 
All his quarrel is with Mr. Roosevelt 
~and Mr. Roosevelt’s party. He simply 
thinks that there is more hope of accom- 


plishing any reforms which both parties 


desire from Mr. Wilson than from Mr. 
Taft, perhaps because Mr. Wilson is 
more likely to have Congress behind 
him. 

It is against Mr. Roosevelt and his 
party that the communication of the ex- 
President of Harvard is mainly directed. 
“The coming troublous years will call 
for fairness, sober judgment and quiet 
resolution in the executive head of the 
Government,” and these, he says, are not 
Mr. Roosevelt’s characteristics. At this 
particular juncture, when all the three 
parties are inclined to stretch the Consti- 
tution and invade the rights of the 
States, the President, he says, “ought 
not to be an impulsive, self-confident, 
headstrong man, impatient of restraints 
and opposition, and given to the use of 
extravagant language. Such a man is 
ex-President Roosevelt, as both his 
friends and his foes well know.” 

We have previously uttered an opin 
ion that Mr. Roosevelt would be an un- 
safe man to be in power in such ticklish 
conditions as those we have lately seen 
in Mexico and Cuba. Bearing on war 
and peace Mr. Eliot speaks weightily : 
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“Moreover, ex-President Roosevelt has late- 

ly contributed by untimely criticisms, couched 
in intemperate language, to the defeat of the 
invaluable arbitration treaties of the United 
States with Great Britain and France, drawn 
by the Taft Administration, which would have 
made war between these countries well-nigh 
impossible. Holding the opinions he has often 
exprest about the beneficial effects of war on 
the individual and on society, he can mani- 
festly be only a half-hearted believer in the 
judicial ‘settlement of international disputes, 
and would probably prove a dangerous Fresi- 
dent, should questions of war arise. Yet in- 
ternational arbitration, justice and peace have 
long been, and are emphatically today, noble 
policies of the United States.” 
This is a matter of tremendous impor- 
tance, and yet many are so shortsighted 
that only local or domestic questions 
concern them. 

It stands thus, then, with the three ex- 
Presidents. Ex-President Eliot utterly 
distrusts ex-President Roosevelt. Ex- 
President Wilson he favors on the tariff 
issue, as against both President Taft 
and his predecessor. 


A Historic Congress 


Tue Fifth International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce, which met in 
Boston last week, was so much larger 
in attendance, in its scope and in its in- 
fluence than its predecessors as to mark 
a new epoch in this important movement. 
The previous congresses have been in 
Liege, Milan, Prague and London, and 
all have been gatherings of high signifi 
cance ; but it is not too much to say that 
the congress in Boston last week was the 
most important commercial congress 
ever held. There were five hundred for- 
eign delegates from about fifty countries. 
which means that the great commercial 
interests of the whole world were repre- 
sented as never before. Held under. the 
auspices of the Boston Chamber of ‘Com- 
merce, the attendance of representatives 
from our American commercial bodies 
was, of course, large; and the fact that 
we now have a national Chamber of 
Commerce was felt by all-to be a most 
encouraging fact. The city of Boston 
and the State of Massachusetts contrib 
uted generously to the success of the 
congress; and it was opened by Secre- 
tary Nagel, of the national Department 
of Commerce, and President Taft spoke 
at the hanquet. The discussions of dis- 
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tinctly industrial and commercial sub- 
jects were of the highest interest and 
value and of wide range. We emphasize 
here the remarkable significance of the 
congress in the promotion of interna- 
tional friendship and the cause of peace. 
‘Trade means peace” was the word of 
President Taft at the banquet, which 
woke the most prolonged applause. 
Readers of the reports of the Congress 
have noted the strain ®hich repeatedly 
showed itself in the discussion of inter- 
national arbitration, a strain so great 
that it precipitated more than once cer- 
tain intemperate words which the judi- 
cious wished had been left unsa‘d. The 
strain, however, with its occasional froth, 
was witness to the wave of profound feel- 
ing which swept thru the Congress upon 
the subject of the supplanting of the war 
system of nations by judicial procedure 
in the settlement of international differ- 
ences, and the fundamental importance 
of this, especially to the world’s great 
commercial interests. The London Con- 


gress of 1910, that preceding the present 
l;oston Congress, decided practically that 
the general subject of international arbi- 


tration: and the establishment of the 
Court of Arbitral Justice shou'd be upon 
the Boston program, and this decision 
was expressly confirmed by the perma- 
nent committee at its meeting just after- 
ward in Paris. Devotion to this great 
cause was a primary motive with the 
Boston men who were most active in 
bringing the Congress here; and their 
disappointment was bitter when they 
found that by some subsequent action, 
learned here too late to revoke, the sub- 
ject had been struck from the program 
by the permanent committee, and in its 
place a narrow proposition substituted re- 
lating simply to a class of cases of all 
cases the least likely ever to engage an 
international tribunal. The courteous 
president of the Congress, himself a 
strong peace man and a_ pronounced 
champion of international arbitration, as- 
sured the Boston men, however, that the 
broader subject should at least have a 
hearing ; and its claims were brietly jre- 
sented, without argument, by a membe1 
of the Boston program committee, Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, on the first day of the 
Congress, with a simple resolution, 
pledging the endorsement by the Con- 
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gress of international arbitration and the 
earliest possible establishment of the 
Court of Arbitral Justice approved by 
the last Hague Conference. There was 
keen and widespread disappointment 
when the president ruled that this and 
similar resolutions must go for consid- 
eration to the next Congress, two years 
hence; but the careful study of the 
permanent committee’s rules showed 
the fair men of the Congress that 
the president’s interpretation was in 
strictness correct. The feeling of the 
Congress, however, that it- should not go 
out to the world that there was hesitancy 
or compromise in so representative and 
powerful a body upon the matter of arbi- 
tration and the Arbitral Court was so 
overwhelming, and the expression of it 
from every side so strong, that the presi- 
dent, M. Canon-Legrand, clearly saw 
that this was a.case for no narrow ap- 
plication of technical rules. The Ameri- 
can feeling was especially strong, as our 
Chambers of Commerce are practically a 
unit on the subject, 200 of them being 
regularly represented at the Mohonk 
conferences. The president, therefore, 
himself prepared a thorogoing and elo- 
quent resolution covering the whole 
ground, which at the close of the regu- 
lar business, in the closing session, he 
submitted to the Congress. He did it in 
a stirring speech, declaring h’‘s_ belief 
that in doing it he exprest the universal 
and commanding sentiment of the Con- 
gress as representing ,the commercial 
world. His resolution declared not only 
for the highest possible extension of in- 
ternational arbitration and the establish- 
ment of the court, but for the union of 
nations to avert the atrocity of war. 
‘reach, English, German and American 
voices had seconded the resolution; and 
when the vote was past amidst tumultu- 
ous applause, all present rose to their 
feet in the inspiration of the moment, and 
many sprang to their chairs and waved 
their hats. It was the crowning moment 
of the greatest and most significant gath- 
ering of commercial men which has ever 
been held in human history; and its in 
Huence will be felt today and onward, as 
one eloquent speaker well declared, in 
every cabinet of the world. 

The note sounded in this impressive 
manner by the president of the congress 
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in its closing hour was sounded with the 
same emphasis by President Taft in his 
noble speech at the banquet which tol- 
lowed, and by Mr. Begg, of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, whose eloquent 
address concluding the banquet pro- 
gram was one of the most remarkable 
in this remarkable week. 

The promotion of the co-operation 
and friendship of the great commercial 
bodies of all nations, the advancement 
thruout the world of industry and trade 
of honor, integrity, high standards, good 
understanding’ and good will, these are 
the things which make these great inter- 
national commercial congresses so bene- 
ficent and powerful. It is a good thing 
for the captains of industry and mer- 
chants of the world to get together to 
simplify and unify and make more in- 
telligent their usages about checks, and 
bills of lading, and calendars, and sys- 
tems of statistics, and all the rest; but 
far deeper than these things, and the 
sure guarantee that all these will be 
rightly and wisely settled in due time, is 
the feeling of mutual trust and common 
purpose and reciprocal sefvice strength- 


ened by such great gatherings as that 


which made the week memorable in 
Boston .and thruout the commercial 
world. 


Mormonism in Hawaii 


Our Government has no quarrel with 
Mormonism, if it will only keep clear of 
polygamy. Since the Mormon Church 
has proclaimed its interdiction of plural 
marriage—and it has not been easy to 
prove that new ones have been contract- 
ed—our Government is indifferent to 
Mormonism as a religion, which has the 
full right of liberty accorded to every 
other faith however foolish. To be sure, 
certain old men have not put awav their 
plural wives, and their polygamy may be 
illegal; but out of mercy to the women 
who were married when it was regarded 
as legal, they are not disturbed. The 
policy is much the same as the late deci- 
sion which allows certain teachers in In- 
dian schools still to wear their religious 
garb, tho against the regular rule. 

But the conditions are different in 
Hawaii. There the Mormon propaganda 
has within a very few years showed great 
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vigor and great success, not only among 
the easily influenced native Hawaiians, 
but even among Chinese, Japanese and 
Portuguese; and there the doctrine of 
polygamy is taught and practised. The 
Mormon missionaries began their labors 
among the natives in the more retired 
and rural sections, and the teachings as 
to the sanctity of the flesh were attract- 
ive to those who a hundred years ago, 
and some say as“late as 1850, were living 
in a sort of free love society. The great 
majority of the voters are full-blooded 
natives or half white, and there is serious 
fear exprest that, with the very rapid 
spread Of Mormonism, the islands may 
come to be controlled in its interests. We 
are assured that there have been hun- 
dreds of plural marriages performed or 
sanctioned by the elders. While at first 
not calling themselves Mormons, thev 
have now come out openly and aggres- 
sively for Mormonism and polygamy. 
and have themselves married native wo- 
men, while having wives in Utah orIdaho. 
From the natives the doctrine has spread 
to the Chinese, Japanese, and even to 
some extent to the Portuguese and Rus- 
sian plantation laborers, as reported by 
Bishop Willis, of the Episcopal Church. 
The Catholic Bishop Libert says that the 
Mormon missionaries limit the number 
of wives a man may have to his ability to 
support them. “In the remote districts,” 
he reports, “where women as well as 
men work in the fields, raise taro, make 
mats and brooms and curios, it -is very 
easy for a man to figure out that the 
number of wives he may possess is limit- 
ed only by the number of women who 
will consent to live in his house; for thev 
do not pretend, as in Utah, Idaho and 
Wyoming, to have a separate house for 
each wife, but herd them together like 
concubines.” 

Of course, the laws against polygam) 
can be and should be enforced in Hawaii. 
Indeed, appeal has been made to the Gov- 
ernment to investigate the conditions and 
see that polygamy be not allowed. We 
learn that a number of officers have been 
sent to Hawaii to investigate and report 
with a view to indictments for violation 
of United States law. 

But of quite as much importance is the 
fact that the religious forces in the 
islands have waked up to the danger and 
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duty, and are uniting in the work of ar- 
resting the progress of Mormonism 
among the natives and the Orientals, who 
number three-fourths of the population. 
We see there the Catholic priests uniting 
with the federation of Protestant denom- 
inations in the effort to drive the Mor- 
mon Church out of Hawaii; for, while 
the Government is concerned only with 
polygamy, Christianity finds in Mormon- 
ism a perversion both of religion and 
morals and a bogus revelation. 


The International Congress of 
Hygiene 

THE presence in Washington last 
week of many hundreds of delegates 
from the civilized countries of the world 
and of representative scientists who have 
come because of their interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the Fifteenth International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography 
is a striking testimonial to the feeling of 
brotherhood among the nations that has 
been growing during the past generation. 
These men are met in order to discuss 
disease, its origin and prevention, and, 
above all, to decide upon what measures 
are necessary in order to prevent the 
spread of disease from one country to 
another. The successive sessions of this 
congress have always added new features 
to international quarantine and led to the 
establishment of measures that make it 
more nearly impossible for epidemic 
disease to spread in the great pandeniic 
way that was not only possible, but ap- 
parently inevitable in the olden time. If 
we have been able to keep plague under 
control, and in spite of the fact that it 
has found its way into the pathway of 
commerce a number of times in the past 
twenty years, have yet been able to pre- 
vent its becoming epidemic to any seri- 
ous extent in any civilized country, it is 
largely because of the sanitary relations 
between the nations that have been fos- 
tered by the meetings of this Interna- 
tional Congress of Hygiene. 

There are many who seem to think 
iow that it would be quite impossible 
ior nations to come to amicable agree- 
inent on matters affecting vitally na- 
tional interests, but -even a little more 
than a generation ago there were many 


people who would have been quite sure 
that any such international amity as is 
so well exprest by this international con- 
gress could not be possible. Nations 
cared for their own people to some ex- 
tent in times of epidemic, but other na- 
tions might look out for themselves. 
The idea of taking special precautions to 
prevent other peoples from becoming in- 
fected, or giving such information as 
would help other nations to protect them- 
selves would have seemed an impossible 
climax of altruism. All this has come, 
however, and further developments are 
in progress until the whole question of 
disease prevention is now being treated 
by the scientific intellect of the world as 
essentially an international or world 
problem and not at all to be considered 
within the narrow bounds of nationality. 
Surely here is the promise that other 
vital questions relating to humanity will 
yet be treated in this same broad way. 

The present international congress 
has not been noted for the presentation 
of any great original discoveries, tho it 
will doubtless go down into history as 
having brought out a series of the most 
interesting and important discussions of 
great problems of health that have ever 
been made. The newspapers have exploit- 
ed mainly certain sensational features 
and, unfortunately, have quoted more 
from those who write deliberately to at- 
tract public attention and have long 
studied how to do so, than from those 
who had serious messages for the men- 
bers of the congress and delivered them 
in a calm and scientific way. 

The nearest thing to a sensation was 
the announcement that Prof. Jacques 
Loeb was to exhibit a “fatherless frog.” 
It was said that he had succeeded in 
causing certain of the ova of the frog to 
develop without the process of fecunda- 
tion. Whether that was accomplished or 
not must be left to the decision of sci- 
entists who make control observations 
and experiments. The sensational sig- 
nificance attributed to it as a sort of cre- 
ation of life is, of course, only newspa- 
per talk. Certain of the lower orders of 
animal life produce some generations 
parthenogenetically, that is, without the 
necessity for fecundation. Occasionally 
under special circumstances partheno- 
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genesis, to some extent at least, may 
occur higher up in the scale and certain 
tumors even in human beings seem to 
represent a definite tendency toward such 
a manifestation. Under special condi- 
tions of irritation the occurrence of de- 
velopment from unfecundated ova may 
mean very little. What it does mean will 
have to be determined. It is not sponta- 
neous generation, tho even if it were, as 
every one accepted spontaneous genera- 
tion until about half a century ago it 
surely need not disturb conservative 
philosophic thinking or concepts of the 
origin of life, tho sensational reports 
would often seem to indicate that it must 
have some such effect. 

Probably the most interesting popular 
phase of discussion at the congress con- 
cerned nutrition. In this nature was 
hailed as the best possible guide. Spe- 


cialists in children’s diseases from many 
parts of the world insisted that in spite 
of the most careful study of artificial 
food for infants the natural food was im- 
measurably superior, and the best possi- 
ble safeguard for the health of the child 
Everywhere maternal feeding has de- 


clined under the influence of social and 
economic circumstances, but everywhere 
this decline has been followed by a large 
increase in the death rate among small 
children. At least three times as many 
children die under the age of a vear 
when they are artificially fed as when 
they are nourished in the natural way. 
Discussions as to food preservatives seem 
to show that, while harmful preserva- 
tives must be avoided, there are man’ 
chemical ways of preserving food that 
are to be looked on as harmless. We 
know now that grandmother's use of 
spices was really antiseptic in quality. 
Salt and saltpeter and vinegar were pre- 
servatives that in excess might well dis- 
turb health. There are probably other 
preservatives that may be used without 
danger. Some problems thought settled 
in this line were reopened once more. As 
proper food preservation makes for econ- 
omy and lessens the cost of living, the 
subject deserves all the study that has 
been given to it. 

This congress probably represents the 
end of all formal distinction between in- 
fection and contagion. Infectious dis- 
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eases are not conveyed by the air, nor 
meteorological conditions, nor emana- 
tions from the earth in certain places, but 
are transferred from one person to an 

other by contact, direct or indirect. The 
subject of the carriers of disease was 
thoroly discussed. The mosquito, the 
fly, the flea, the tick, rodents as inter- 
mediate hosts, various other animals as 
mediate agents, and then human beings 
themselves as carriers of disease were all 
subjects of discussion. When disease is 
transferred from one person to another 
there is nearly always one of these ani- 
mate carriers or there is at least indirect 
contact between the first and the secon«| 
patient. Diphtheria does not get into the 
air any more than malaria occurs in the_ 
night air near swamps, but there are cer- 
tain carriers of the disease often them- 
selves not affected by it or having ac 

quired immunity thru a preceding attack 
who unwittingly transfer it to others and 
who must be cared for in order to pre- 
vent this transferrence. 

A striking element in the discussions 
of the congress was what may be called 
the relations of disease and sin. There 
has come a practically universal recogni- 
tion of the fact that, while many of the 
moral obliquities of mankind are due to 
diseased nervous systems, either acquired 
or congenital, on the other hand much of 
human ailment is the effect of departure 
from moral law. Excesses of various 
kinds, especially alcoholic and venereal. 
are the fruitful source of much human 
(lisease. There was, besides, the recog- 
nition that physicians interested in the 
welfare of the race must seriously take 
up the problem of helping in every way 
to lessen such excesses, since this is an 
important factor in prophylaxis. There 
were discussions in the congress that 
were distinctly ethical as well as medical 
and that could scarcely fail to produce 
the feeling that there is to be broad co- 
operation on scientific lines for the pres- 
ervation of humanity from the ills, moral 
and physical, so inextricably connected 
together, to which the race is liable. The 
svmbol of universal brotherhood and the 
wise charitableness that were first and 
last the keynotes ‘of the congress are 
happy expressions of the place that it has 
come to occupy in the world of today. 
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Logographs 

THE -forty thousandth number of the 
London Times, published September 10, 
is bigger than a book. In fact, it con- 
tains as much printed matter as six ordi- 
nary novels and would be well worth 
keeping on the bookshelf as a reference 
work on journalism were it not for its 
impossible format, as awkward as that 
of THe INDEPENDENT sixty years ago. 
lt contains a series of authoritative arti- 
cles on the history of the printing art, 
from the earliest times to the present, 
with particular reference to the develop- 
ment of modern processes of typesetting, 
presswork and illustration. 

In all of it there is nothing more curi- 
ous than the history of the Times itself, 
for this staid and conservative journal 
had its origin in a freak invention that 
did not work and yet was in some re- 
spects an anticipation of the latest ad- 
vance in the art of printing, the use of 
slugs containing more than one letter. 
If it had not been for the American 
Revolution there would have been no 


London Times, for it was the capture of 
homeward bound West India fleets by 


our privateers in 1776 that caused the 
bankruptcy of John Walter, who had in- 
sured them. Walter then in search of a 
new job became interested in “Logo- 
graphy or the Art of Arranging and 
Composing: for Printing with Words 
intire, their Radices and Terminations 
instead of Single Letters.”” He wrote to 
enjamin Franklin about it and received 
an encouraging reply, from which we 
must quote a sentence, for it shows that 
the printer-statesman had already been 
experimenting in this line and had come 
near to the discovery of the linotype, a 
hundred years ahead of time: 

“Str—I have received a book, for which | 
understand | am obliged to you ‘The Intro- 
duction to Logography.’ I have read it with 
attention, and, as far as I understand it, am 
much pleased with it. I do not perfectly com- 
prehend the arrangement of the cases, but the 
reduction of the number of pieces, by the 
roots of words, and their different termina- 
tions, is extremely ingenious, and T like much 
the idea of cementing the letters, instead of 
casting words or syllables, which I formerly 
attempted, and succeeded in; having invented 
a mould and method, by which I could in a 
few minutes form a matrice, and adjust it to 
ny word in any fount, at pleasure, and pro- 
eed to cast from it. T send enclosed a speci- 
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men of some of my terminations, and would 
willingly instruct you in the method if you de- 
sire it—but I think you have a better.” 

With his font of logotypes as parts of 
words commonly used, 1,500 in number, 
Walter started The Daily Weekly Reg- 
ister on January 1, 1785, which three 
years afterwards changed its name to 
the Times. A year or two later the 
logographic process was abandoned, 
doubtless because it was found that the 
handling of such a large “case” was too 
much trouble. 

But the progress of invention is often 
by cycles, and earlier and discarded 
forms are apt later to reappear. The 
first bicycles had wheels of equal size, 
but the front one grew larger and the 
hind one smaller until we had the treach- 
erous monstrosity of the eighties. Now 
we have again an equal wheeled bicycle 
that looks very much like the primitive 
machine, prematurely called a “veloci- 
pede,” which the rider pushed along by 
kicking the ground with his toes. The 
first locomotives ran on the common 
road. Then they took to the rails and 
stuck to them till men forgot that they 
had ever traveled otherwise. Now with 
more powerful engines and rubber tires 
they reappear upon the highway as auto- 
mobiles. So now the ambitions of the 
first John Walter have been more than 
realized, for the Times, like other papers, 
is printed, not from logotypes of a ‘few 
letters cemented together as it was at 
first, not from separate little types as it 
was later, but from strips of metal com- 
prising an entire line of eight words or 
so. These are cast for the occasion by 
the monotype or linotype from matrices 
set up by striking the individual letters 
on a keyboard like a typewriter. 

But the Times has evidently not alto- 
gether lost faith in its original idea of 
the utility of combining certain letters, 
for it makes the interesting suggestion 
that new letters should be invented to 
stand for the sounds not represented in 
our alphabet, “th” and “ng.” To make 
room for them it advises the discarding 
of the unnecessary logotypes “ffi” and 
“ffl” now in use. These have no real 
value, and except for custom the separate 
letters look just as well. We get along 
without them on the typewriter and do 
not mind it, The “th” sound is not a 
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combination of the sounds “t” and “h, 
but something quite independent, and 
should have a single character of its own, 
like the Anglo-Saxon thom and the Greek 
theta. In this new alphabet of twenty- 
eight letters the “th” would rank 
eleventh in order of demand, and “ng” 
twenty-third, being more often used than 
k, q, X, j Or z. 

The introduction of these two charac- 
ters would effect a saving of about 3% 
per cent. in all writing, typewriting, 
printing and reading, that is, or ten days’ 
labor and expense of composition to 
every daily paper in the year. The total 
economy for the English-speaking world 
in writing and printing resulting from 
this simplification of spelling would, ac- 
cording to the Times, amount to $1,750,- 
000 a year for the British Empire and 
United States altogether, an economy 
worth while in these days of high living. 

But our readers need not be alarmed 
at the prospect of being confronted by 
two new letters. In this reform we will 
leave it to our esteemed and conservative 
contemporary of London to take the first 
step toward carrying into effect its ad- 
mirable suggestion. 


Some idea of the 
growth of interest in 
the single tax may be 
gathered from recalling that there is a 
straight-out single tax amendment pend- 
ing in Missouri, proposed by initiative 
petition. This will be voted on in No- 
vember. It provides for the immediate 
abolition of personal property taxes and 
a gradual reduction of taxes on build- 
ings so that in about eight years the 
whole burden will be upon the value of 
land and franchises of public service cor- 
porations. The amendment also permits 
privilege and inheritance taxes. In 
Oregon initiative petitions have been 
filed in three counties under the provi- 
sions of a constitutional amendment 
adopted two years ago. These provide 
in effect for raising all county and mu- 
nicipal revenue from land values. There 
isalso an amendment pending for a 
graduated specific tax on values of land 
and franchises in excess of $10,000 in 
one ownership and in one county, and 
this amendment has also a clause which 
will abolish all taxes except that on land 
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values for county and municipal pur- 
poses, except when the people shall spe- 
cifically vote a local tax law at a general 
or special election to tax other property. 
This is a State-wide provision. This 
amendment and the three county exemp- 
tion bills will all be voted on in Novem- 
ber. The Province of Alberta, in 
Canada, in February last went to a 
single tax basis for all local revenues, 
except in the cities which are governed 
by home rule charters. Most of these 
cities, however, are raising their reven- 
ues in this manner. In Seattle a charter 
amendment providing for the single tax 
was defeated last year, but is being agi- 
tated again and will probably be placed 
upon the ballot next year by initiative 
petition. At the same election when this 
amendment was defeated, one of its 


strongest advocates was elected mayor. 


Reforms in legal pro- 
cedure, which are urged 
by Mr. Moorfield Storey 
in his book on that subject, recently re- 
viewed in our columns, are embodied in 
bills recommended by the American Bar 
Association at its meeting last. Aucust, 
and now before Congress. One of these 
bills provides that judgment shall be 
given upon the merits without regard to 
technical errors which do not affect the 
merits. This has been reported favor- 
ably in both houses, but has not been act- 
ed upon. A bill providing that equitable 
defenses may be set up in actions at law 
and that a suitor shall not be dismissed 
because his action is brought at law 
when it should have been brought in 
equity, or vice versa, has past the Senate 
and is now before the House. A bill per- 
mitting a review in the Supreme Court 
of decisions of the highest court in a 
State. when the judgment is against the 
validity of an act of the State levislature. 
has also past the Senate and is now be- 
fore the House: Had this bill become a 
law before the decision in the Ives case 
it would have allowed a review of that 
unfortunate decision by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. These bills. 
if past, will do much to remove the de- 
fects in our legal procedure, which have 
caused so much criticism—more or less 
exaggerated. it is true, but having very 
solid foundation in fact. 
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A correspondent 
heartily approves the 
plan for the celebra- 
tion by the negroes of the semi-centen- 
nial of emancipation ; but he asks in won- 
der why the white citizens should not 
join in a wider celebration of Lincoln’s 
momentous proclamation. That procla- 
mation made a new nation. It perpetu- 
ated the Union. It prevented our break- 
ing up into a number of hostile divisions, 
sure to break out into bitter wars. It 
gave us a nation truly consecrated to 
freedom, and worthy of the sacrifices of 
the fathers and their sons who died in the 
mighty conflict. The white people, even 
more than the colored people, for there 
are nine times as many of them, should 
celebrate the most important event in our 
modern history. And particularly the 
white people of the old Confederate 
South should celebrate this fiftieth anni- 
versary. It was a chief blessing to them. 
They all agree now that slavery was a 
burden, a millstone about their necks, 
and that the victory of union and free- 
dom has been an untold blessing to them. 
There is no public voice to deny this. 
Thus it would seem that the white people 


The Centennial of 
Emancipation 


of the South, who are its leading people, 
should take the lead in this celebration. 
Why should they leave it to the freedmen 
and their children, who are less able 
worthily to celebrate the event which is 
a common and mutual blessing and is 


freely acknowledged as such? It is not 
enough that occasionally and guardedly 
here and there a white man should accept 
an invitation to utter a kindly word at 
a celebration conducted by the emanci- 
pated race. Both races were emanci- 
pated. 


The reform of the cal- 
endar is very much 
needed, even altho we 
have for so long a time got along with 
months of various lengths and weeks in 
no way aligned to the months, so that 
everybody has every day to look to his 
almanac or newspaper to be sure what 
day of the month it is. To harmonize 
months and weeks is a difficult problem, 
and no better one has been devised than 
that presented to the International Con- 
gress of the Chambers of Commerce, at 
its meeting in Boston last week, by its 
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president, Louis Cannon LeGrand, and 
approved by the congress. And yet it is 
not quite ideal. The year has 365 days, 
or one day over fifty-two weeks. He 
would take New Year’s Day out of the 
reckoning of both weeks and months, 
making it intercalary, and the year could 
then be divided into four quarters, each 
of thirteen weeks. That might do if we 
gave up the months entirely and num- 
bered the days consecutively for the 
thirteen weeks; but the thirteen weeks 
cannot be divided evenly into three 
months. To get the same number of 
days in the twelve months we should 
have to intercalate five days instead of 
one, and then the months would not be- 
gin with the same day of the week. In 
order to divide the year so as to have 
the months begin with the same day of 
the week, we should have to divide the 
year into thirteen months of twenty- 
eight days each, and then intercalate 
New Year’s day as a dies non, as sug- 
gested by Mr. LeGrand. But his pro- 
posal, or that for thirteen weeks, would 
find serious objections from both Jews 
and Christians, as its New Year’s day 
would add an extra day between Sun- 
days, altho probably that could be 
allowed, either by assuming that New 
Year’s would be an added day of rest, or 
by considering the Lord’s Day as not the 
binding Jewish Sabbath of the Fourth 
Commandment. We do not anticipate 
any speedy change. 


Some people buy 
The Cost of Books books by the pound, 

hefting the volume in 
the hand to see if it is worth the money. 
Some buy by the cubic inch, sizing up 
the volume with the eye, in comparison 
with a dollar bill. But the book pub- 
lisher knows how to catch both custom- 
ers; the first by weighting his paper with 
kaolin until it feels as if bound in lead, 
the second by using a paper light and 
thick as a blotter, which deceives the pur- 
chaser into thinking that he had reading 
matter enough to last a month, only to 


* find that he runs out on the second night 


with nothing else in the house except 
Shakespeare and the Bible. The pub- 
lishers are getting so ingenious and un- - 
principled nowadays that they will take a 
popular short story that has appeared 
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with half a dozen others in some 
15-cent magazine and put it out in a book 
form as big and imposing as a novel by 
William De Morgan or Arnold Bennett, 
and sell it for about as much. The only 
safe way is to count the number of words 
before purchasing, but this takes time 
and keeps other customers waiting at the 
hook counter. Readers anxious to get 
their money’s worth will therefore appre- 
ciate the new feature of the monthly 
Book Review Digest of Minneapolis in 
giving the cost per thousand words of all 
books as they are published. From a 
hasty calculation of recent numbers we 
find that fiction is about the cheapest 
form of intellectual fodder on the mar- 
ket; we are of course merely referring to 
the price. The current rate is pretty uni- 
form between 114 and 2 cents per thou- 
sand words. History, economics, politics 
and popular science show more variation, 
but average 2 cents per thousand. Re- 
ligion, essays, biography and literary crit- 
icism run higher, 2.6 cents on the aver- 
age. Travel is more costly, even when 
you do it at home, 3 cents a thousand and 
often much more. Of course, this is to 
he expected, since these books are often 
heavily illustrated, but they are often un- 
necessarily padded out, too. Poetry is 
the most expensive form of literature, to 
the purchaser certainly and usually also 
to the author. There is no standard mar- 
ket rate and the prices range anywhere 
from 4 to 15 cents per thousand words. 
Even at that high price there is not much 
demand for it. By careful perusal of 
these monthly quotations of the price cur- 
rent for printed words the economical 
reader may cut down his book bills con- 
siderably, unless, of course, he is partic- 
ular about what he reads and takes into 
consideration quality as well as quantity. 
If he is we suggest that he take into con- 
sideration THe INDEPENDENT, which sells 
words hot off the griddle at 114 mills per 
thousand, and a mill is the tenth of a 
cent. 


Bird Lore for August, 


Food for Birds gives an immensely use- 

ful list of trees that can 
be planted to encourage and feed the 
useful birds. This list includes the 
Virginia creeper, the bittersweet, the 
cranberry and buckthorn and sumach 
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and cornels, and the spice bush and shad 
bush and barberry. These among _the 
bushes and vines. The blackberries and 
elderberries and snowberries and high- 
bush cranberry, as well as the blueber- 
ries, all these feed the birds, and they 
are all useful in our shrubberies or 
about our buildings. The wild grapes 
are particularly useful. Then we have 
the mountain ash and chokeberries and 
bird cherries and mulberries, as well as 
the red bud and thorns and_hazels 
among our trees. Of herbaceous plants 
there are the strawberry and sunflower 
and pokeberry and wild buckwheat. It 
is well worth while for our farmers to 
know what will serve as bird food, and 
in their trimmings and plantings they 
can use many of them for windbreaks 
and hedges. One of the best hedge 
plants we have is Tartarian honeysuckle, 
and this makes one of the best plants to 
furnish bird food that is known. We 
hear from all sides that the robins are 
decreasing. This is due largely, no 
doubt, to the fact that in their migration 
they are being murdered by the thou- 
sands by sportsmen, while other thou- 
sands are eaten by the blacks and the 
whites of the Southern States. Fortu- 
nately, it takes “a dozen at a meal” for 
a hearty Cracker, and he gets discour- 
aged in his hunt for numbers. Every 
robin lover should count them into ‘his 
family, and furnish food as systematic- 
ally as for his cattle and dogs. A true 
farm home is a bird paradise, where the 
catbirds and thrushes and bluebirds and 
indigo birds and cardinal birds will hap- 
pily make their homes. Then in the fall 
the seed eaters should be just as wel- 
come, for they are quite as useful in de- 
stroying the seeds of noxious weeds. We 
should like to waken up our American 
country home lovers to the fact that 
without birds the country home cannot 
be successful, either in orchard or 
garden. 


The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion brings out in a bulletin, but with 
statistics, a fact perfectly familiar, that 
the percentage of graduates of our col- 
leges who enter the ministry has greatly 
and progressively declined in the last 
hundred years. Of course it has, and 
why not? It is a most favorable indica- 
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tion of general intelligence, not that 
fewer are entering the ministry, for they 
are not, but that more doctors and 
lawyers and teachers and especially busi- 
ness men are seeking a wider education. 
\We take no stock in the complaint that 
there are few candidates for the ministry. 
The theological seminaries are opening 
with larger classes. We hear no com- 
plaint that there are not pastors enough 
for our too numerous churches. The 
only fear is that, with the louder call of 
business and other professions, the av- 
erage quality of the ministry may fall; 
but there is ne evidence of it as yet, if we 
may trust the judgment of the teachers 
in the seminaries. 


For the sole representative in Congress 
of the Socialist party, which he says will 
cast 2,000,000 votes next November, 
Victor Berger is in good spirits . The 
two old parties, he says, have no princi- 
ples and are disintegrating. They differ 
only in words as to the tariff. “Tariff 
for revenue only” is, he says, the “most 
unjust and most stupid of all tariffs, be- 
cause it puts the burden of taxation on 
those who.can least afford it’; and then 
the Democrats say they do not wish t» 
reduce so as to harm any industry, which 
“makes the plank simply ridiculous.” 
The candidates he dismisses curtly, Mr. 
Taft as having “no executive ability” ; 
Mr. Roosevelt as a scatterbrain who can 
change his principles any afternoon; and 
Governor Wilson as a_ schoolmaster 
whose published writings will antagonize 
to him trade unionists, Roman Catholics, 
immigrants and moderate drinkers. Only 
the Socialist party has a future. 


There is no question that Mr. Roose- 
velt is throwing overboard the Southern 
negro. He does not want his vote, for 
what he seeks in his present Southern 
tour is to break up the white South and 
get white Southern votes. Colored 
Southern votes would be no aid to him. 
So in his vigorous and able address in 
New Orleans he gave his friendly hear- 
ers to understand that he sympathized 
-with them in the reasons why they had 
allowed. but one party, and that the 
Democratic. But now, he would have 
them allow, the negro danger is past, and 
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they can afford to divide into two par- 
ties, two white parties. Hitherto they 
have had to be Democrats to maintain 
white supremacy; they now have to no 
more. Now they can consider their own 
interests, which are not those of the 
party which would not give protection to 
Louisiana’s sugar. Mr. Roosevelt wants 
no Southern negro votes, as he wanted 
no Southern negro delegates at Chic.go. 


The following is the first of five stan- 
zas of “The Hymn of Armageddon,” 
credited in The International to George 
S. Viereck : 

“Apocalyptic thunders roll out of the crimson 


east: 

The Day.of Judgment is at hand, and we shall 
slay the Beast. 

What are the seven heads of him, the Beast 
that shall be slain? 

Sullivan, Taggart, Lorimer, Barnes, Penrose, 
Murphy, Crane. 

Into what cities leads his trail in 
steeped in gore? 

Ask Frisco, ask Chicago, mark New York and 
Baltimore. 

Where shall we wage the battle, for whom 
unsheath the sword ? 

We stand at Armageddon and we battle for 
the Lord! 


And this is supposed to be poetry. We 
imagine it sung .at the Roosevelt ‘mieet- 
ings. These lists of names somehow 
lack the rhythm of Homer’s catalog of 
ships. 


venom 


It is not so very surprising that Mr. 
Roosevelt finds Louisiana against the 
negro in politics. It means to keep him 
out if he can be kept illiterate. These 
are the facts about Lafayette Parish. It 
has a negro population of 15,000, and it 
has but one public school for negroes. 
Of 6.273 negroes over ten years of age, 
5,387 could neither read nor write. Of 
1,742 over twenty-one years of age, 
1,487 were quite illiterate, and 252 who 
could read very imperfectly. There 
were 2,686 children of school age, and 
only 253 in the one school in the parish, 
what elsewhere is called a county. Such 
a condition is a burning disgrace. 


In his monthly leading political article 
in the North American Review, Colonel 
Harvey, its editor, in the October num- 
ber undertakes to show, or assert, that 
the election of Mr. Roosevelt would se- 
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riously endanger the. maintenance of the 
republic. Ope who believes that the is- 
sue ‘before the people in November is, 
as he says, “Roosevelt or the Republic,” 
does well to publish the warning, if he 
has the journal to print it in; but we do 
not see the consistency of his language 
in speaking of the record of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s career in the past. He says of it, 
“We are deterred from painting the pic- 
ture in historic detail by a sense of 
shame”; and then he proceeds to tell it 
not in detail and with no sense of shame: 
“Roosevelt was the first President whose 
chief personal characteristic was mendacity, 
the first to glory in duplicity, the first brag- 
gart, the first bully, the first betrayer of a 
friend who ever occupied the White House”; 
and so-on for pages. Is such language 
decent? And is the republic so flimsy? 


Mr. Trissel, editor of the San Juan 
Times, who is now visiting this country, 
says in an interview: 

“The sentiment in Porto Rico is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of citizenship for the island, 
which would ultimately lead to Statehood.” 
We are glad to see this statement, 
which presents the policy which we have 
ever urged. We have constantly de- 
clared that Porto Rico must ultimately 
become a State, but we have had few to 
support us. Now Porto Rico demands 
citizenship as the first step. President 
Taft sent a special message to Congress 
asking for it, and the House voted it, but 
the bill lay dormant in the Senate com- 
mittee. Senator Lorimer was chairman 
and he was busy with his own defense. 
Now that he is out we trust the Senate 
will do justice. 


Secretary Ballinger left the Cabinet 
none too soon, and at last Mr. Pinchot 
and his associates are justified by the 
decision of the Secretary of the Interior, 
who has canceled the Cunningham 
claims in Alaska, and says they were 
“improperly allowed.” They were a 
fraud and a steal, and the lands and 
mines are saved for the people. But for 
such men as Pinchot and Brandeis the 
steal would have been a success. 


We regret the action of the Philadel- 
phia Board of Public Education, which 
has sent word to private schools whose 
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pupils have been admitted to the Normal 
School that henceforth their pupils will 
not be received, as. the building will not 
accommodate all who apply from the 
high schools of the city. Then it should 
be enlarged, or an annex rented. It looks 
like an unhappy discrimination, possibly 
a religious one. If only a limited num- 
ber can be received, why not provide a 
competitive examination ! 


What modern China thinks of other 
countries may perhaps be judged from 
the decision to send sixty-two students 
abroad to study separate subjects Of 
these eight are to study naval matters in 
England, eight military matters in Ger- 
many, twenty mineralogy in Belgium, ten 
industry in the United States, eight law 
in France, and eight mathematics in 
Italy.. 


The New Orleans Picayune says: 

“Altho Louisiana is stanchly Democratic, 
she cannot for an instant contemplate the re- 
moval of the tariff on sugar, or even its re- 
vision, without serious alarm. The sugar in- 
dustry in this State has grown up under the 
assistance afforded by the tariff for several 
generations. . . , The constant agitation of 
the matter is therefore extremely harmful and 
President Taft was eminently wise in holding 
that all tariff problems should be eliminated 
from politics.” . 


What is a Democrat anyhow? 


The International Workers of the 
World, the radical, syndicalist body, 
have a song-book of whose poetry and 
spirit the following is a sample: 
“Long-haired preachers come out every night, 
Try to tell you what’s wrong and what’s right, 
But when asked how about something to eat, 
They will answer with voices so sweet: 

You will eat by and by 

In that glorious land above the sky. 
Work and pray, live on hay, 

You'll get pie in the sky when you die.” 


Somehow they manage to sing it. 


Why was it that the Tertiary period 
produced such an extraordinary number 
of enormous animals? It was because 
of the superabundance of food for them. 
Well-fed races grow large; ill-fed races 
or communities are small. Children. 


stinted in food will be stunted in growth. 
Having learned this, Germany gives a 
hearty meal to her school children. 
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The Middleman’s Profit 


In THe INDEPENDENT of August 8 
last, discussing the expense element in- 
cident to the transaction of the fire 
insurance business, quoting the official 
figures compiled by the Insurance De- 
partment of New York for 1911, which 
show that the middlemen received during 
that year a sum equal to 23.1 per cent. of 


the premiums handled, we stated that it. 


was unreasonable this service should ab- 
sorb 23 cents of every dollar of the pre- 
mium paid by the buyers of the protec- 
tion, and that in this feature of the mat- 
ter there was much room for reform. 
Our view of the situation has challenged 
the attention of Mr. Russell M. L. Car- 
son, secretary of the insurance, real 
estate and investment firm of Charlés H. 
Carson Company, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
As a local fire inSurance agent, Mr. Car- 
son admittedly possesses an intimate 
knowledge of the conditions discussed 
in our article, and his opinions are both 
interesting and valuable. For that rea- 


son, and because we desire to present his 
views in full, we print his letter without 


abridgement, reserving for next week’s 
issue such consideration as we purpose 
giving it. Mr. Carson’s letter follows: 


“Enclosed is a clipping from the Review 
a weekly insurance and finance journal pub- 
lished by The Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Bulletin, which presents the other 
side of the question discussed in the August 
8, 1912, number of Tue INDEPENDENT under 
the heading ‘Expense Factor In Fire Insur- 
ance,’ with which T disagreed mentally on a 
number of its conclusions at the time of read- 
ing and. which was recalled to mind when I 
saw Mr. Kiernan’s statement in the Review. 
As a subscriber and interested reader of the 
INDEPENDENT I venture to call my own opin- 
ions to vour attention. 

“Your article stated that by buying insurance 
direct from the companies the public could 
save at least twenty per cent. of the present 
cost. Such a conclusion can only be arrived 
at from a theory that the only function of an 
agent is to issue policies, collect the premiums 
and pocket the profits. Those are among the 
duties of every agent, but if his duty (direct- 
ly to his companies and indirectly to the pub- 
lic) ended there he would write a policy for 
every application and if possible insure to the 
limit and beyond, with a resulting increase of 
loss ratio to his companies and increase of 
rates to the public. How much better off 
would a company writing business over the 
entire United States be, if it had no agents 
to judge the moral and physical hazards of 


the risks it was.writing, than if: it had agents 
with such a limited idea of their duties? One 
of the most important functions of the insur- 
ance agents of today is to so carefully select 
the business that he is turning in to his com- 
panies that no assured, particularly if of ques- 
tionable honesty or reputation, can have an 
object from an insurance standpoint to wish 
his property to burn. Without the agent as 
a watch dog over the loss ratio, rates must 
go up, not come down. 


“Secondly, would it not be impossible for 
the average business man to give the time 
necessary to master all the details of the in- 
surance business to such an extent that he 
could competently place his business with a 
company many miles away which had no di- 
rect knowledge of the conditions that should 
be provided for. The writer has been in this 
business for ten years and he is, after having 
given most of his time to that subject for that 
period, learning things every year that he had 
not known before. If the writer of your 
article had ever worked in an insurance office 
and tried to arrange with a customer by mail 
the placing of a line that had an unusual feat- 
ure or two, he never would have written as 


he did. 


“In regard to rates of commission, our 
agency is in a city of about 17,000 population 
and we write business outside in a territory 
bounded by a limit of about sixty miles from 
home. By using an automobile we can keep 
in close touch with that size field. We re- 
ceive from our companies a graded commis- 
sion of fifteen per cent., twenty per cent. and 
twenty-five per cent. Our average monthly 
commission has never exceeded .1966 and has 
not fallen below .1809 as far as my records at 
hand go. Our business is an average busi- 
ness and our commission scale the same as is 
generally paid in New York State except in 
a few of the larger cities. After office rent, 
clerk hire, automobile expense and the many 
expenses incidental to the business are: paid. 
we are lucky if ten per cent. is left to us, and 
ten per cent. is little more than a living wage. 
There are mighty few agents in New York 
State who are averaging twenty-three per 
cent. in commissions and even with those 
who do get it it does not represent twenty- 
three cents on the dollar going to the pockets 
of the middlemen, for the expenses of the 
agency, and they are heavy, have to come out. 
I do not believe commissions can be reduced 
to any extent without driving the better class 
of agents out of the business. And if the 
better agents are driven out the increased loss 
ratio and resultant rate increase will cause- 
the public to pay more for its insurance than 
it pays with the present rate of compensation 
to agents. J heartily endorse Mr. Kiernan’s 
statements and believe you will find the right 
is on his side of the question, namely, that 
the value of an agent's services should be 
measured in a large degree by the costs which 
that agent has to meet in order to give the re- 
quired service. 

Russett M. L. Carson.” 





Bond Investments 


For more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury—almost, in fact, since there have 
been railroads—bonds secured by a mort- 
gage on railway property have been the 
leading form of investment security. 
Government bonds, municipal bonds, 
bonds issued by public service corpora- 
tions—by these and a number of other 
different kinds of securities the invest- 
ment leadership of railroad mortgage 
bonds has at various times been chal- 
lenged. But no less today than ever 1s 
the railroad bond the standard security, 
the backlog of the public's investment in 
corporate securities. 

We are today in the midst of one of 
those times when the leadership of the 
four per cent. railroad bond is_ being 
challenged. The cost of living has gone 
up and investors are demanding a higher 
rate of income from the securities they 
buy. The old, soltd, first-mortgage rail- 
road bond yielding only a little more 
than four per cent. was all very well, we 
are told, when the dollar went thirty or 
forty per cent. further than it goes at 
present. But now that prices have risen 
so, the argument runs, it is different. 
Investors have got to have something 
which will yield them a better rate of 
income. The old-fashioned first mort- 
gage railroad bond will no longer do. It 
was all very well in its time, but it has 
outlived its usefulness. Its day is past. 

Look at the way prices of securit es 
of this class have been declining, say the 
advocates of this theory. ‘Take the aver- 
age of twenty or twenty-five representa- 
tive issues and compare it with the prices 
of these same bonds six or eight years 
ago. What is found? A decline of just 
about as many points—an average de- 
cline of fu'ly a point a year. 

Now it is perfectly true that investors’ 
selling of high-grade railroad bonds, 
forced by the rise in the cost of living, 
has resulted in materially lowering the 
price-level of issues of this sort. It is 


quite true that thousands of investors all 
over the country are straying from the 
way of the four per cent. bond and are 
putting their money into all sorts of se- 
curities vielding much higher rates of 
But that in itself by no means 


income. 
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proves that the day of the four. per cent. 
bond is over. We have had these same 
selling movements before, with the same 
effect on prices. In the past this effect 
has always been temporary and followed 
by recovery. Is there reason for believ- 
ing that this will be the case this time ? 

There is, and it is a simple matter of 
demand and supply. The amount of 
bonds of this sort is limited, not many 
railroads being in a position to issue 
them. Additions to the amount outstand- 
ing are very moderate—less, probably. 
than the amount of those which come 
due each year and are paid off. 

The demand for bonds of this kind, 
on the other hand, is, in spite of the un- 
willingness on the part of investors to 
buy them. steadily on the increase. They 
fulfill an investment function—that of a 
backlog—as no other security can fulfill 
it. They are needed by*business houses 
having accumulated profits, by banks, 
trust companies and other institutions— 
and on an increasingly large scale. Buy- 
ing from: these sources is in far larger 
volume than it used to be. And it is 
growing all the time. 

For the time being. selling by individ- 
ual investors has nullified this influence 
so completely as to cause a good many 
people to lose sight of the fact that it is 
operative at all. Under the surface. 
however, absorption of the limited float- 
ing supply of bonds of this sort is stead- 
ily going on. Some day the individual 
investor will wake up to this fact and 
decide to hold on to his old-fashioned 
bonds a while longer. And that will be 
when the scarcity will become apparent 
and the recovery will begin. - 


....It has been decided that the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company's line from Boston to Provi- 
dence shall be fitted with electric power 
and four-tracked without delav. Proba- 
blv the work will be finished next_vear. 
All grade crossings will be eliminated. 


....Our exports of sewing machines 
in the last fiscal year were about 
$10,000,000. Exports of such machines 
since 1900 have amounted to $80.000.- 
00. Nearly half of them are sold in 


Europe, 











